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ORIENTAL TOUR 


Sailing FEB. 12, 1902, on the steamship 
- “Commonwealth”? of the Dominion Line. 
Egypt in March, Palestine in April, Easter 
at Jerusalem, Turkey and Greece in May. 


Our Oriental parties have been very successful. They are planned and 
conducted on original lines. They are designed for people of education and 
culture who will wish to travel with every comfort, but without undue extrava- 
gance. Our special steamer on the Nile makes that portion of the trip a 
private yachting cruise. 

We call especial attention to the character of our parties. They are 
made up of cultured and educated men and women. We do not advertise 
broadcast, but confine ourselves to mediums circulating only among such 
people. This party will be limited in number and conducted so as to secure 
the undoubted advantages of party travel in the Orient, while at the same 
time preserving as far as practicable the freedom of the individual traveler. 


Full descriptive pamphiet and itinerary now ready 


We have a series of tours to Europe for next spring and summer. We 
shall be glad to send you our illustrated circulars. We invite correspondence 
on @ll subjects connected with foreign travel. 


H. W. DUNNING & CO. 


(Successors to DUNNING & SAWYER) 
107 CONGREGATIONAL HOUSE, BOSTON, MASS. 
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Our students sell their w studying 
ORNAMENTAL DESIGN—Taught. by 
Mail. Write fon new free circular illus- 
trated by students. International Corres- 


pondence Schools, Box 1202, Scranton, Pa. 
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An American Story of To-Day 
by a Brilliant Writer 


KING MIDAS 


The Advance Sales are greater 
than for any other novel ever 
published by this house 

















A 73 DAY CRUISE 


By the Twin-Screw Express §S.S. 


AUGUSTE VICTORIA 


Leaving New York January 22, 1902 


17 daysin Egypt, Palestine, Syria 


With option of spending 6} or 12} days in EGYPT, enabling visits to CAIRO, THE 
NILE, PYRAMIDS, MEMPHIS, LUXOR, ASSOUAN and THEBES. Also 
ample time for JERUSALEM, BETHLEHEM, JERICHO, etc. BAALBEK and 
DAMASCUS. 
No more anit and instructive outing than this WINTER CRUISE TO THE ORIENT could possibly be 

The Old World, with its historic ruins and its medizval romance, with its brilliant skies and its balmy 
air, is reached by the traveler without toil or trouble, and with every ay, provided to onic. these wonderful 
scenes in comfort and luxury. The splendid steamship “ Auguste Victoria ”’ is one of the MODERN TWIN-SCREW 
ships of the Hamburg-American Line, and is magnificently fitted up and specially adapted for this service. 

No Overcrowding. Number Limited to About 325. All Dine at One Sitting. 

THE ITINERARY OF THE CRUISE :—New York to Funchal (Madeira), Gibraltar for Granada 
and the Alhambra, or to Tangiers es yoy Malaga, Algiers, Genoa, Villefranche (Nice and 
Monte Carlo), Malta, Alexandria (Egypt), for Cairo, Pyramids, also Luxor and Assouan), Beirut 
(Damascus, Baalbek), Jaffa, for (Jerusalem, Etc.), Constantinople, Bosphorus, Black Sea, Pirzus, 
Athens (Corinth, Mycenz, Argos, Tiryns), Nauplia, Syracuse, Catania (Taormina), Messina, 
Palermo, Naples and Genoa. 


RATES FROM $400 UPWARDS 
HAMBURG-AMERICAN LINE Doept.10 


35-37 Broadway, New York 159 Randolph St., Chicago 106 N. Broadway, St. Louis 
1229 Walnut St., Philadelphia 70State St., Boston 401 California St., San Francisco 





























UNIVERSITY TRAVEL 





























JUST READY 


Four Full-Page Drawings. By C. M. Relyea. 
I2mo, Cloth, 400 Pages, Cover Design. 


UNUSUAL ADVANCE 
COMMENDATIONS 


Prof. Charles Eliot Norton says: 


** The book shows gleams of rare power. I shall 
present a copy of it to the Harvard Library.” 


Rev. Minot J. Savage says: 

“ Tt showsa most tremendous power. . . . The open- 
ing chapters are to me a perfect delight ; the first scene 
is simply superb, and the heroine is one of the 
sweetest, truest, and most living characters that I 
have met with for many years.’ 


Edwin Markhem says: 

“T find a fine current of feeling through the pages. 
They are touched throughout with the hues of poetry 
and the noblest ideals of life.” 

Col. Thos. Wentworth Higginson says: 


“Tt gives decided promise and shows power and 
deep feeling.’’ 








Price $1.20 net; Postage 11 cts. 


FUNK @ WAGNALLS COMPANY, Pubs. 
NEW YORK 


Alfred the Great 


The best story of the life of King Alfred, soldier, 
statesman, scholar, educator, reads like a romance. 
We publish the standard biography, by Thomas 
Hughes. Manila paper, Postpaid, 20 cen 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Pubs., New York, 





























Holiday Art Tour to Boston, New York and 
Washington. America’s Art Treasures studied THE SEASON OF GRAND OPERA 
by limited party under Art Specialist. Tour can be ? j bath reporte Will soon begin. Read sketches of the plots and 
joined in any of the cities, Write for particulars = ee Sire, zon br MAT music of the operas and personal chats with the 
een” Reve tones also ready, Sts ou. would receive i rima donnas in ‘Stars of the Opera,” by Mabel 
, pean y Write for terms and interesting Pree ei te 12mo, cloth, deckle edges. Illustrated. 
ersity Ithaca, . . facts. Manhattan 5 Co. ce 91.50. 
endian bins es 29,180 Nassan St. New FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Pubs., NEW YGRK 
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HENRY C. POTTER Bishop of NewYork 


Is one of a long list of distinguished men and women who 
will write for the 1902 volume of 


The Youth's Companion 


Among the celebrated authors of articles on special topics the 
following are noteworthy: 























foreign Contributors. American Contributors. 
DUKE OF ARGYLL. HON. LYMAN J. GAGE, 
MARQUIS OF DUFFERIN AND AVA. Secretary of the Treasury. 
JUSTIN McCARTHY. HON. JOHN D. LONG, 
SIR EDWIN ARNOLD. Secretary of the Navy. 
SARA JEANNETTE DUNCAN. HON. CHARLES EMORY SMITH, 
T. P. O’CONNOR, M. P. U. S. Postmaster-General. 
WU TING-FANG. REAR-ADMIRAIL HICHBORN, U.S.N. 
SIR HENRY M. STANLEY. JULIAN RALPH. 
JANE BARLOW. MME. LILLIAN NORDICA. 
WINSTON L. S. CHURCHILL, M. P. FRANK R. STOCKTON. 
RIDER HAGGARD. POULTNEY BIGELOW. 


New Subscription Offer. 


Every New Subscriber who will mention this publication or cut out this slip and send it at 
once with name and address and $1.75 will receive: 


FREE —All the issues of The Youth’s Companion for the remaining weeks of 1901. 
FREE —The Thanksgiving, Christmas and New Year’s Double Numbers. 
FREE —The Companion Calendar for 1902, lithographed in 12 colors and gold. 


The Companion for 52 weeks of 1902—more than 200 stories, 50 special articles, anec- 
dotes, etc. 


Every week from now till January, 1903, for $1.75. AAA 167 


















The Youth’s Companion, Boston, Mass. 
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Beacon Lights of 
WW History. “on. 


- Why are these biographies of the World’s 
Y Heroes and Master Minds more widely 


S read and enjoyed than any other? Write for answer, 
A WS and for critical opinions of those who know. 
/M\ \ FORDS, HOWARD & HULBERT, 47 E. 1oth St, New York 
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if YoU SUCCEED whether a proprietor, salesman, book- 

§ keeper or clerk, you MUST keep posted as 
to the newest and most effective business methods. In no way can this be 
accomplished more quickly, thoroughly, constantly and cheaply than by a 
regular perusal of the pages of ADVERTISING EXPERIENCE, for 
seven years the leading advertising monthly. It tells you how to sell more 
goods at less cost and larger profit — What office economies are best and 
surest — How to meet competition successfully — How a salesman or office 
man can double his income—and a hundred other things that mean more 
money to both employer and employe. It tells How to Increase your 
Business by Advertising, and gives the experience, methods and 
means of successful advertisers—Information about advertising in news- 
papers, magazines and trade journals, bill boards, street cars, circulars 


IS YOUR FUTURE 
worTH A DOLLAR 


and follow-up systems— Mail-order advertising and how to conduct a mail- 
order business — Retail store advertising —How to create a demand for 
your goods—All about engravings and how to write and make a catalogue, 
advertisement writing, etc. Following is a sample of what thousands of 
successful business houses and men think of ADVERTISING EXPERIENCE: 
Gentlemen: Could we realize as much good and profit for each dollar we 
invest as we do for the annual subscription price % your magaaiee, we would 
not gat ne the happiest of men, but the riche ost. Yours very t ruly 
uis, Mo., January 12, 1901. SHRYOCK-JOHNSON FG. CO. 
If YOUR future is worth a dollar, send one /o-day and get ADVERTISING 
EXPERIENCE for a year, or 25c (stamps taken) for three months’ trial. 
Address ADVERTISING EXPERIENCE, 204 Dearborn St., Chicago. 


(Please mention this publication when answering this advertisement.) 





































THE MOST IMPORTANT BOOK OF THE YEAR 
Gail Hamilton’s Life in Letters 


Edited by her sister, H. Aucusta Dopcr. Two volumes, 600 pages each. 
Photogravure portrait frontispieces. Fine laid paper. Gilt top, boxed, 
$5.00 per set. 

These letters, covering the entire life of this remarkable woman, deal intimately with 
the literary and political leaders of more than a generation. Thoroughly entertaining, and 
a most valuable contribution to literary and political history. 

For sale by all booksellers, or sent postpaid on receipt of price by the publishers. 


















A GOOD TYPEWRITER 
IN YOUR OFFIVCE 
will demonstrate 
its advantages. 


aoe — eamgiee of writing, with 
Largest and most 
complete stock of second-hand Typew riters of at any bees in the trade. Ma- 





LEE AND SHEPARD, BOSTON. 
chines shipped, privilege of inspection. Titleto every machine guaranteed 


) ’, oe 
~ le 
re 
Barclay Street. New York. 5 N. Calvert Street, Baltimore, Md 


FIGHT 1 fleld Street, Boston. 817 Wyandotte Street, Kansas City 
STORES it ea tensile Rt Chicago. IIL, 908 North Ninth Strect, St. Loule. 
$2 Di wond St. bn hig Pa. 586 California St., San Franecisco,Ce!. 








Every Boy 


should subscribe for 
the great boy’s paper, 


The American Boy. 


Tells you just what you want to 
know. Has departments for boy’s 
sports, and boy’s work. It represents 
the Order of The American Boy, a 
non-secret patriotic boy society. 
Whether you are at school or at 
work, you need THE AMERICAN 
BOY. Every number has over 100 
illustrations, and you can’t imagine 
a thing a boy delights in or is inter- 
ested in that does not appear in its 
pages. It’s a pleasing surprise to 
every one and is the talk of the 
country with its new and novel 
features and its great success. 

\ Send 10 cents for a three 
months trial subscription. 
$1 a year is the regular subscription. 
SPRAGUE PUBLISHING COMPANY, 

239 Majestic Building, Detroit, Mich, 














The Most Complete and Helpful Concord- 
ance for both Clergy and Laymen 
New York Observer: ** This monumental 
work has been made as complete and perfect as 
could be desired. It has stood the test uf the 
severest criticism. It is adapted to the wants 


of students of every class.... A standard 
book of reference.” 


YOUNG'S ANALYTICAL 
CONCORDANGE TO THE BIBLE 


By ROBERT YOUNG, LL.D. 


Seventh edition, thoroughly revised and con- 
taining 8,000 changes. It one be 311.000 refer- 
ences, making 30,000 New-Testament Readings. 
It gives the original Hebrew or Greek of any 
word in the Engiish Bible with the literal mean- 
ing of each, together with reliable parallel 
passages. 


Its Analytical Character gives at a glance, 
he various shades 
of meaning of related w Ay represented in the 
English by one word. No other work in exist- 
ence gives such a key to the Bible’s intricacies 
and ambiguities. 
Especially Helpful Arrangement - very W “—s 
s given in 
alphabetical order, and arranged under its He- 
brew or Greek original, with the literal meaning 
of each, and its pronunciation. The same Eng- 
lish words being frequently translated from 
various Hebrew or Greek words which have 
either different shades of meanings or totally 
different meanings, the references in this book 
are invariably grouped according to the original 
words from which they are translated. 
William P. Dickson, D.D., Professor of 
Divinity, Glasgow University : ‘* It will furnish 
a material aid to the accurate understanding 
and right exposition of scripture.” 
4to, 1,108 pp. Price, Cloth, $5; Tan Sheep, $7.50; 
Half Morocco, $9; Full Morocco, $12. With 
the Denison Patent Thumb Reference index, 
75 Cts. Extra. Carriage Prepaid. 











FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Pubs., NEW YORK 
ROE ET ONTO 








No matter where you live 


we can teach you. Our in- 
struction is thorough and 
practical. ‘lhousands of sat- 


isfied pupils. Beginners or 
Taught by Mail at Home advanced pupils taken. $1 
: and $2 monthly. Booklet of 

information and testimonials 
Piano, Organ a 


Violin, Guitar U. S. Correspondence 


Mandolin, Banjo School of Music, 
21 Union Square, New York, N. Y. 
















, + ’ French, German and 

Spanish taught by mail. 

Every student furnished 

SOs a $20 Edison Phonograph. 

PHY. Illustrated circular free. 

Ves INTERNATIONAL 

Senn INTERNAT SCHOOLS, 

Box, 1202, Scranton, Pa. 








a HUNDRED 


copies of a letter, piece of 
music, drawing, or any writ- 
ing : can be made on a Lawton 

Simplex Printer. No wash- 
ming. No wetting of paper. 
Send for circulars and samples 
of — Agents wanted. 


LAWTON & CO., 30 Yosoy St, Now York. 
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A GREAT HISTORICAL SERIES 
By Ida M. Tarbell 
Approaching the work with precisely the 
sate spirit that animated her Life of *Lin- 


coln, Life of Napoleon and Civil War 
Papers, Miss Tarbell writes the 


History of the Standard Oil Company 


the greatest monoply 


in the world, . and 
perhaps the richest 
company that has 


ever carried on busi- 
ness in any land. 
Its history of forty 
years is an extraor- 
dinary record of bus- 
iness sagacity, of dar- 


ing push, of 


Striking and Dra- 
matic Episodes. 


The work is his- 
torical ; it will present the facts in all their 
accuracy and picturesqueness and without 
partisan bias ; 

A Stirring, Wonderful Story 

filled with dramatic incidents, and with all 
kinds of human interest. It is essentially 
an honest contribution concerning a great 
American development. 


THE FOREST RUNNER 


A Serial Story of the Great Woods. by 
STEWART EDWARD WHITE. The tale of 
a race and manceuver for a forest claim in 
the woods of Michigan—a fresh, clear-cut 
American story, idyllic in conception and 
setting, but absorbing, even thrilling, in 
its succession of incidents. 


NEWEST SCIENCE AND EXPLORATION 


With Baldwin to the Pole. With the 
most completely organized expedition ever 
sent out E. B. BALDWIN hopes to reach 
the Pole during the year. McClure’s 
Magazine will publish the account of his 
success, as well as any other important 
tidings he may send back in the mean- 
time. Nansen says he cannot fail. 


A New Race of Forest Dwarfs (not merely 
a new tribe) has been discovered in Cen- 
tral Africa. Sir Harry H. Johnston, the 
discoverer, will describe these strange 
men, and his own photographs and draw- 
ings will be reproduced. 

Marconi’s Latest Discoveries in Wireless 
Telegraphy, as told by himself, will dis- 
close some matters never before revealed 
to the public. 

The Wonders of Modern Surgery. Accounts 
of marvelous progress in the prolonging 
of human life. 


THE BORDER PIONEERS 


Cyrus Townsend Brady will furnish arti- 
cles on Daniel Boone, David Crockett, 
Sam Houston, Kit Carson, George Rogers 
Clark, John Sevier—the men who built 
the foundations of the present United 
States and carried the frontier farther 
and farther west. 
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Ida M. Tarbell, 


Send Postal for Handsome Illus- 
trated Prospectus in Colors 
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McCLURE'S MAGAZINE 


For 1902 


A New Novel by 
BOOTH TARKINGTON 


Author of “‘ The Gen- 
tleman from Indiana” 

and ** Monsieur Beau- 
caire,’ will shortly 
begin publication in 


It is a beautiful and 
romantic love. story, 
of love thwarted but 
triumphant, of gallant 
men and_ beautiful ' 





women. The scene 
is laid in Indiana at 
the time of the Mexi- 
can War. 





Booth Tarkington 
TALES OF THINGS AS THEY ARE 


in Wall Street, on the Plains, in Politics, on 


the Farm. As Fiction they are fascinating, 

as glimpses of actual life they are as signifi- 

cant as truth itself. We mention three out 

of many. 

A Battle of Millionaires. By Epwin Lr- 
FEVRE. A Story of Wall Street. 

A Paternal Government. By L. L. Hoac- 
LAND. A Pathetic Story of Indian life. 
At the End of the Tunnel. By R. S. 
BAKER. A Tale of Everyday Heroism. 


OTBER FICTION 
Rudyard Kipling 


New Stories in 
old virile manner. 


George Ade 
Humorous Stories 
with also deep mean- 
ing. 

F. Hopkinson Smith 
Tale of a typical Am- 
erican Sea Captain. 


Joel Chandler Harris 


Tales of Southern 
Life and Character. 

Hamlin Garland 
Indian Stories, pic- 
turesque and realis- 
tic. 

Octave Thanet 
Western Stories that 
stir with Western 
spirit. 





the 


Emmy Lou 
Jack London 


Adventures in the wild Northwest. 
W. D. Hulbert 
Animal Stories (The Lynx, 
etc.). 
Robert Barr 


Stories of Adventure. 


The Trout, 





CHILD STORIES 


that delight the grown-ups by their realism 
and yet are as interesting as fairy tales to 
the children themselves, by JOSEPHINE 
DopGE DASKAM, and GEORGE MADDEN | 
MARTIN (“Emma Lou” Stories). 


ONE DOLLAR A YEAR 


FAMOUS MEN AND WOMEN 


The Reminiscences of George W. 
the great European Correspondent, will 
include intimate accounts of the most 
noted characters of our. century—among 
them the late Queen Victoria, , Princess 
Bismarck, Mrs. Browning, Sarah Bern- 
hardt, Lord Salisbury, Li Hung Chang, 
Bismarck, Sir Henry Irving. Because of 
his thorough knowledge, great ability and 
high training he will make us realize these 
people humanly as their friends did. Su- 
perb illustrations. 

Clara Morris will continue her vivacious and 
charming papers, taking for subjects Sal- 
vini, Henry Bergh, Sarah Bernhardt, 
Rachel, etc. 


| Political Portraits by William Allen White 


of Quay, Plattand others. These will’be 
as straightforward, as illuminating, ‘as 
powerful and complete in presentation as 
Mr. White’s studies. of Bryan, Hanna, 
Croker and Roosevelt. 


*«*MR. DOOLEY” ON HIS TRAVELS 


F. P, Dunne (“Mr. 
Dooley”) has won 
the American public 
as much by the kind- 
ly sympathetic hu- 
manity of his com- 
ments, as by their 
sanity, their shrewd- 
ness and the rollick- 
ing humor of their 
presentation, In 
the papers to be pub- 
lished in McClure’s 47 
Magazine Ae will” 
characterize the typi- 
cal New Yorker, Bostonian, Philadelphian, 
the inhabitant of Chicago and Washington, 
showing how the different types of our fellow- 
countrymen have been developed. If only 
for the revelation of ourselves to ourselves 
this new work will haveincalculablevalue,and 
will secure an abiding place in our literature. 


JOHN LA FARGE ON THE GREAT 
MASTERS 


In knowledge and interpretation of Art 
no magazine could hope to give anything 
more important to the world. The author 
is himself a consummate painter and also a 
writer of the rarest gifts. He will treat 
Michael Angelo, Raphael, Rembrandt, Ve- 
lasquez, etc. As illustrations, the world’s 
greatest pictures will be reproduced in tints, 
under the direction of Mr. La Farge. 





FP. Dunne. 


We have been able merely to hint at the omape and 
quality of McClure’s for 1902. A more detailed ac- 
count wil] be found in our prospectus, now ready for 
distribution. But the most timely and some of the 
most important contributions that will appear daring 
the next year cannot now be announced, as they wi 

be secured as the public interest focuses on each new 
great issue or development. We are constancy crowd- 
ing out good matter to make room for better One 
fact we want you to appreciate: We are publishing 
the best magazine that can be produced by devotion 
to high ideals, unremitting study of the life and inter- 
ests of to-day, and unrestricted expenditure of time, 
effort and money. The price at which we sell the 
magazine has nothing to do with the quality.» Mc« 
Clure’s is just as good as tf we were charging sub- 
scribers four dollars a year instead of one. Atany 
price it is the best. At one dollar @ year it is the 
greatest bargain of the day. 


Send —_ “te ee and inguiries to 
. McCLURE COMPANY 
4° antennae Bldg., New York, N.Y. 
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Professor von BOECKMANN, 
“BREAKING A CHAIN.’’ 


| cises, which strengthen the INTERNAL Body 












THE LUNGS 


THE MAIN SPRING OF THE 
BODY. 


SHALLOW BREATHING is the under- 
lying cause of Weakness and Disease. 

Upon these vital facts I have founded a system 
of Breathing Gymnastics, and physical exer- 





first, then the external Body. NWOT the ex- 
ternal alone. 
MUSCLE ALONE DOES NOT DENOTE HEALTH. 
I teach by mail only and with guaranteed 
success. Persons of any age, either sex, leading 
sedentary lives, consumptives, consumption 
candidates, weaklings and “ Walking Drug” 
stores, ate invited to send for my Book (free) 
describing my system and giving a HISTORY 
of my RESEARCHES. 
Have you a son from 14 to 21 years of age? 
If so, also send for booklet No. 6. 






P. von BOECKMANN, R-.S., 
NEW YORK, 
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Going to 
California 


You see Indian SS. 
ancient net — 
tower! S, petri 
feonste yale Grand Canyon 
of Arizona, more than a 
mile deep. 

The California Limited, 
daily Chicago to San 
Francisco and Los Angeles. 
Our travel books about 
California and Grand 
Canyon, Io cents. 


Santa Fe 


Gen. Pass. Office, A. T. 48. F. R’y, 
Chicago. 


ICOo™ 





SASS 
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“A Dainty Story, Quite out of the Common” 


‘It is a dainty little story, and quite out of the common. It furnishes an hour's 
enjoyable reading, and can not fail to move tender feelings as well as to cause smiles.” 
_— Evening Telegraph, Philadelphia. 


The Transfiguration of Miss Philura 


By FLORENCE MORSE KINGSLEY 
Author of “* Titus,” “ Stephen,” “* Prisoners of the Sea,’” etc. 


An entertaining story woven around the “New Thought,” which is finding expression in Christian 
Science, Divine Healing. Ornamental Cover, Half-tone Frontispiece. 60 cents, net. Postage, 3cents. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Publishers, 30 Lafayette Place, NEW YORK 











THE IMPERIAL REPUBLIC 


A thoroughly original, stirring, and powerful argument How best to clean every- 
for on from the t of view of a scholar and a Th EX eri Cl thing in and about the 
adestot histo . By James CO, Fernald, 12mo,cloth. e D paner house. Hundreds o 


Cover design. ith five maps. Price, 75 cents. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS CO., Publishers, NEW YORK. 





A LITTLE TREASURE FOR EVERY HOUSEWIFE 


useful receipts. 12mo, 
FUNK & WAGNALLS CO., NEW YORK. cloth, 75 cts. 
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‘*FULL OF BRILLIANT PASSAGES 
PACKED WITH REMARKABLE INCIDENTS ”* 
“*. . . Itis fullof brilliant passages ; it is packed 
with a succession of remarkable incidents; it 
shows an imagination as warm and vigorous as 
Eugene Sue's. , ."—San Francisco Chronicle, 


Tarry Thou 
Till I Come 


. 

“The great figures who pass across the st 

constitute an ever-changing panorama of euthren. 

ling interest. It is one of those productions that 

can be picked up at any time and in almost any 

—. and rivet the attention of the reader.’’— 
heffield (England) Telegraph. 


**For beauty of description the book is un- 
equaled. All through the story there are pauses 
in which there are jewels of thoughts introduced; 
scintillations from Salathiel’s philosophy of life” 
— Minneapolis Jou 


“The pages are crowded with adventure, an 
ever-moving panorama that pictures the many 
colored life of that ancient world..—The Ep- 
worth Herald, Chicago. 


**It is one of the noblest romances I have ever 
read, and must stand with the very best literature 
that has beep given to the world.”’— Hon. Car- 
rol D. Wright, U. S. Labor Commissioner, 
Washington, D, C. 


20 Full-Page Drawings by T. de Thulstrup, including 
a Beautiful Frontispiece in Colors. 


12mo, Cloth, 622 Pages. Cover Design by George 
Wharton Edwards. Price, $1.40 net. 
Postage 19 cts. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS CO., Pubs., 
30 Lafayette Pl., New York. 














Helps for Effective Public Speaking 
The Essentials of Elocution 


Novel ways vy which to perfect every ges- 
ture and articulation to that high degree of 
art where the art itself is concealed and the 
hearer is made oblivious of everything but 
the sentiments uttered by the s er. These 
talks are radical departures from old time 
methods. By ALFRED Ayres, Author of * The 
Orthoepist,”’ ** The Verbalist,” etc., etc. 16mo, 
cloth, 75 cts. 


Richard Henry Stoddard: “It is brightly 
written and original.” 


The Lutheran Observer: ‘*‘ It is worth more 
than all the ponderous philosophies on the 
subject.”’ 


The Drill Book 
in Vocal Culture 


A comprehensive study of the fundamental 
constituents of effective graceful speaking. 
It is the result of wide reading. careful study, 
and practical experience. By Epwarp P. 
TawinG, M.D., Pa.D., Author of *‘A Hand- 
book of Illustrations,” ete. 16mo. Paper, % 
cents. 


The Independent, New York: ‘*‘ Compact 
and inexpensive, but itomits nothing essential.” 





New York Witness; ‘‘ An invaluable treatise.” 


Bell’s Standard Elocutionist 


Principles and exercises, followed by a copi- 
ous selection of extracts in prose and poetry, 
classified and adapted for reading and recita- 
tions, from ancient, and modern eloquence, 
For senior and junior pupils and students, 
Revised edition, 210th thousand. By Prof. 
Cuas. Bretu and ALExaNDER M. BELL, 
F.E.L.S , Late Lecturer in University College, 
London. 12mo, Cloth, $1.50. 


Prof. T. C. Trueblood, Department of Litera- 
ture. Science, and the Arts, University of Mich- 
igan, Ann Arbor, Mich.: ‘It is standard, and 
contains many valuable hints and exercises."’ 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Pubs., NEW YORK 
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Purity Books 


The way to purity is through knowledge. 


The Self & 


Sex Series 


has the unqualified 
endorsem ent of 
Dr. Joseph Cook, 
Rev. ©. M. Sheldon, 
Rev. F. B, Meyer, 
Dr. Theo, L. Cuyler, 
Dr. Francis E.Clark 
Bishop Vincent, 
Anthony Comstock, 
“Pansy,” 
Frances E. Willard, 
Lady H. Somerset, 
Eminent Physicians and 
Hundreds of Others. 





SYLVANUS STALL, D.D. 


BOOKS TO MEN. By Sylvanus Stall, D.D. 


What a Young Boy Ought to Know. 
What a Young Man Ought to Know. 
What a Young Husband Ought to Know. 
What a Man of 45 Ought to Know. 


BOOKS TO WOMEN. By Mrs. Mary Wood-Allen, M.D, 


What a Young Girl Ought to Know. 
What a Young Woman Ought to Know. 
$1000 Prize Book, by Mrs. Emma F. A. Drake, M.D. 
What a Young Wife Ought to Know. 


fr. per copy, post free. Send for table of contents. 
Vir Publishing z062 Real Estate Trust 


*9 Bidg., Philadelphia, Pa. 

















Tristram 
of Blent 


is the most interesting 
novel that Anthony 


Hope has written 
—Brooklyn Eagle 


Certainly it is his most mature 
work, combining all the qualities 
which have made 


Anthony 
Hope 


A MASTER IN LITERATURE 


“It stands as a revelation of the 
fulness of Mr. Hope’s resources.” 
—N. Y. Mail and Express 


In its 25th Thousand 


12mo, $1.50 


McClure, Phillips & Co. 


NEW YORK 




















INSTRUCTION. 

Established in 1892. 
Prepares for bar in any State, Combines 
theory and practice, Text books used are same 
as used in leading resident schools, Teaches 
law at your home. Three Courses—Regular 
College Course, Post Graduate and Business 
Law 8. Approved by the bench and bar. 

Full particulars free. 

leago Correspondence School of 

Law, Reaper Block, Chicago. 


ny IN CORRESPONDENCE 
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ALF PRICE if you act at once 


RIDPATH’S HISTORY OF THE WORLD isn't like that 
history you hated so when you went to school—a rusty, dusty, musty 
‘‘ work,” written by a spectacled old fact-digger who never saw the 
STORY-MATERIAL in what he unearthed and mumbled over in such 
dreary commonplace. You see the scenes that Dr. Ridpath tells you about. 


Napoleon fights Waterloo again under your very eyes, and you see him reel before 
the iron fact that at last the end of his gilded dream has come. 


Rome perches maniac Nero upon the greatest .throne on earth, and so sets up a 
poor madman’s name to stand as the synonym of savage cruelty for eighteen centiiriés, 


Xerxes, from his platform on A2galeos, overlooks the battle of Salamis and sees 
Themistocles, with three hundred and fifty Greek ships, smash his Persian fleet of over 
a thousand sail and help to mould the language in which this paragraph is written, 


—Three historical incidents out of thousands that are made REAL by reading what 
a historian gifted with imagination and the story-telling faculty has to say about them. 


MOREOVER, there is no historical REFERENCE work that ap- 


proaches ‘‘RIDPATH” in value. All the lands of the earth are visited ; 
the history of every nation is fully told. The index is a wonderful affair. 








Only $1 to Pay before Entire Set is Sent 


Here’s a set of books that you ought to have in your home. It’s one that you'll 
value as long as you live. It interests the children—down to the three-year-old 
who asks forty thousand questions about its four thousand attractive pictures, 
It will teach you many things that you don’t know now, and will enable you to 
look up all the doubtful historical allusions that you come across in your news- 
paper and magazine reading. You’ll buy it sometime anyhow. Here’s a chance 
to get it for half what 60,000 people have paid for it—and for half what it will 
cost you if you let this opportunity slip. And you can pay for it (if you like) at 
two dollars a month. Isn’t it common-sense to get it NOW? We're to have 
but this one edition to dispose of at the half price. 


The Wanamaker Offer 


For a little while we're selling Ridpath’s History of the World (9 massive 
volumes, beautifully bound in half Russia, books 11 inches tall, set weighs 62 
pounds) at HALF the regular subscription price, with only $1.00 to. pay 
before the complete set is sent. The balance to be paid in monthly pay- 
ments—$2.00 a month ; that’s less than car fares. 





L. D. 
Nov. 2 


JOHN 
WANAMAKER 


NEW YORK or 
PHILADELPHIA 


Without cost to me, 
Please send the R/D- 
PATH Sample-page and 
illustration book which con~ 
tains specimens of the Race 
Charts, Chrono'ogical Charts, 
Colored Race-Tyte Plates, En- 
ravings, Photo-Engravings, 
Tint - Block Color Plates, Text- 


Sent Free 


if you NEVER buy the history, it is certainly worth while to 
know something about what such a famous work as ‘‘ RID- 
PATH ” is. The coupon will bring you FREE 

an expensively made book of specimen pages = 
and all the information necessary to help you 

decide whether you can afford to OWN the set or 
whether you can afford NOT to own it. 








John Wanamaker 


Philadelphia 





New York 


eter ee nett eeenee 
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New National 


OUR OFFER 


bound in full library sheets. 
trated, and contains maps of all parts of 


AT HALF PRICE 


This work has the reputation of being the best brief encyclopedia pub- 
lished. Thousands of sets have been sold at $30 per set, carrying informa- 
tion and education into as many thousands of homes from Maine to California. 





The work is in Four Large Quarto Volumes, and 
Pages profusely illus- AGTYAL HALF-PRIGE OFFER 


While they last we will send the sets, /ree of charges, for 
$1 down and $1 per month for fourteen months, 


Sign this application or write for further particulars other figure, as the publishers of 


Encyclopedia 


No better work is published 
anywhere for 


The Busy Man and 
The Man of Moderate Means 


This splendid reference work 
will give you all the information 
you want in ninety-nine cases out 
of a hundred, and you don’t have 
to wade through twenty or thirty 
pages and use up an hour’s time 
in getting the information you 
seek. 

The Modern Busy Man 
wants reliable information and 
wants it quickly. 

We secured these 400 sets ina 
business transaction, and, in order 
to make a quick sale, have de- 
cided to make to DIGEST readers 
this 


the world. ap 
Positively no more can be of- 


fered by us at this figure, or any 





offer on the National Encyclopedia to readers of 


andf if found satisfactory, I wil 
money to be returned to me. 





HENRY G ALLEN & CO., 150 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


Gentlemen: 1 desire to take advantage of Be special 
HE DiGest, 

and inclose $1.00 as initial pa Eyeet. Send full particulars 
rder the set; otherwise the 


the work sell it only through can- 
vassers, and under no circum- 
stances can we obtain any more 
of them. 


YOU MUST ACT QUICKLY 


to secure a set. You will make 
no mistake in doing so. 











HENRY G. ALLEN & CO., Publishers, 150 Fifth Avenue, New York 











of FAMOUS PERSONS 
Bougnt and Soild 
WALTER R. BENJAMIN, 
1125 Broadway, New York. 
SEND FOR PRICE LISTS. 


AUTOGRAPH 
LETTERS 

















THRILLING EXPERIENCES 


In the realms of the wonderful few experiences since | 
the miracles of old are more remarkable than those 
which now and again attend the work of the mission 
heroes in far-away fields. Stories of many of these 
marvels are told by the workers themselves in the 
attractive little volume entitled “The Miracles of 
Missions ’’—4th series, by Arthur T. Pierson, D.D., just 
published by Funk & Wagnalis Company, New York, 
and supplied in cloth for 90 cents net, postage 11 
cents; paper 30 cents net, postage 8 cents, both 
editions being illustrated. 





THE AMERICAN COLONIAL HANDBOOK. 


Aready reference handbook of interesting and useful 
facts and fizures, historical,geographical,commercial 
and political, about our new possessions. By THomMas 
CAMPBELL COPELAND. 16mo, Cloth, 50 cents. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS CO.. 30 Lafayette Pi., New York. 








OF THE MISSION HEROES ~* 





THE LITERARY DIGEST 


A SNAP 
Special Sale of 400 Sets Only 


Reference Works 
of Keal Worth 





Time Savers ~ Worry GBSLY be 
the Desks and Libraries of Busy Men 








MR. CHOATE’S OPINION ON 
THE BEST COLLECTION OF 
QUOTATIONS 


“Jewels from the quarry of the mind, flowers from 
the garden of the gods’’—this is the way a reviewer 
in ‘ Education,” Boston, describes the contents of 
the Cyclopedia of Practical Quotations.’”’ So emi- 
nent an authority as the Hon. Joseph H. Choate pro- 
nounces it the most complete and useful book of 
the kind ever published.’’ There are over 80,000 
choice quotations classified more conveniently than 
any other collection in existence; a concordance of 
86,000 lines and a collection of quotations in foreign 
languages. The Cyclopedia is a large octavo, 1205 
pages, and is supplied in substantial buckram for 
$6.00, full sheep $8.00, half morocco $10.00, and 
full morocco $12.00. Funk & Wagnalls Company are 
the publishers, 





THE ADVANTAGES OF A 
HANDY DESK DICTIONARY 


A handy desk dictionary right at your elbow on the 
desk is a convenience and time-saver. Thousands of 

Literary Digest ’’ readers have found this to be true 
in connection with the ‘ Students’ Standard Diction- 
ary,’’ which the ‘ Boston Herald ”’ says is ‘to be pre- 
ferred to all other dictionaries meant for office or 
desk use.”’ It embraces many new features of dic- 
tionary making and contains over 60,000 words. The 
book is an 8vo of 915 pages, cloth, leather back, price 
$2.50, bound in full leather, $4.00. Thumb index, 50 


cents extra. Funk & Wagnalls Company, New York, 
are the publishers. 





HOW TO MAKE A PRECISE 
CHOICE OF WORDS 


Few can always think of just the right synonym to 
use. The importance of synonyms is obvious to all 
who admire precise English. It is easy to select ex- 
actly the word required if you own a copy of Fernald’s 
“ English Synonyms, Antonyms and Prepositions,”’ 
which discriminates betweenthe shades of meaning 
in any particular group of synonyms, an exclusive 
feature of this book. Funk & Wagnalis Company, New 
| York, are the publishers, and the price is $1.50 post 






JUST WHERE 10 FIND ANY 
DATE OR HISTORICAL FACT 


Dates! How often we need to use them! How diffi- 
cult they often are to remember, and what a trouble 
it is to look them up. In one compact volume en~ 
titled “‘ The Cyclopedia of Classified Dates’’ you will 
find, classified in the most convenient form for quick 
reference, ali of the important events in universal 
history, from the earliest times down to the present. 
The book is compiled by Charies E. Little. itis an 
octavo of 1462 pages, selling for $10.00 in cloth, 
$12.50 in sheep, $15.00 in half morocco, and $18.00 
in full morocco. Funk & Wagnalis Company are the 
publishers. 


Readers of Taz Lirzrany Diesst are asked to mention the publication when writing to advertisers. 
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HEART TO HEART TALKS ON ALL THE FUN- 

DAMENTALS OF HAPPY MARRIAGE. 

These frank and earnest talks deal with all the 
far-reaching questions of married life, such as the 
mission of the child, woman's work, over-popula- 
tion, bars to parenthood, perversion of marriage, 
the family and the state, and, in short, with every 
phase of the integrity, purity, and happiness of 
marriage. 
‘** This book is almost like a voice from 
Heaven.’’—Chicago Journal. 


The Ethics 


Of Marriage 
By H. S. POMEROY, M.D. 


While it is a very delicate topic, the author treats 
it with the utmost propriety. The disclosures 
made are of a very striking nature. Prefatory 
Note by Tuomas A. Emmet, M.D., LL.D. Intro- 
duction by J.T. Duryea, D.D., of Boston. 12mo, 
cloth, $1.00. 

The Churchman, New York : “ It isa book for mothers 
to putin their daughters’ hands.” " 

‘lizabeth A. Tobey, Pres. Mass. W.C.T.U.; “Permit 
me to express my appreciation of the delicate manner in 
which you have treated this most difficult subject without 
sparing the > mem truth, which you were compelled to speak 
faithfully. May God bless your words.’”’ 

Another Book Which Every Mother Should Place 

in Her Daughters’ Hands. 

“These lectures, familiar, delicate, and straight- 
forward, should be read by all young women .. . 
also mothers and teachers.’"-—The Sunday School 
Times, Philadelphia. 


What Our Girls 
Ought to Know 


By MARY J. STUDLEY, M.D. 
Graduate of the Women’s Medical College, New York. 
Plain talks on topics of importance to girls, in- 
cluding hygiene, health, etc. 12mo, cloth, $1.00. 

The Methodist Recorder, Pittsburg, Pa.; “ It should 
be placed in the hands of every ss 
The School Journal, N. Y.; Every sensible mother will 
wish to place a book like this in her daughter’s hands.” 
Send $2.00 for both the above books postpaid. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Pubs., New York. 














THE OLD FAMILIAR HYMNS 


English Hymns: Their 
Authors and History 


It cites in alphabetical order the first lines of 
over 1,500 hymns. Under each is given a brief 
biographical sketch of the author, circumstances 
attending its composition, and incidents in con- 
nection with its use. American as well as Eng- 








lish hymnology has been drawn upon. By Rev. 
SAMUEL W. Dorssane. 8vo, 675 pp., Cloth. 
Price, $3.00. 

“ This is by far the most complete, accurate, and thor- 
ough work of its kind on either side of the Atlantic.’”’— 
Theodore L. Cuyler, D.D. 


Latin Hymn Writers and 
Their Hymns 


A companion volume to ‘English Hymns: 
Their Authors and History.” By the late Sam- 
VEL W. DuFrFIeLp, D.D. 8vo, Cloth. Over 500 
pp. Price, $3.00. 

“Tt is a book which fills a gap hitherto yawning, and 
lays claim to literary graces that were absent from all 


te volumes upon hymnology.’’— The Independent, 
few York. 


Library of Sacred Poetry 
and Song 


A delightful collection of the best poems of all 
ages and all lands. Edited by Philip Schaff, 
D.D., and Arthur Gilman, M.A. Nearly 2,000 
aoe we representing 716 authors, cloth with gold 
borders. Royal 8vo, 1,049 pages, full indexes, $6. 





* Examination shows it to be singularly complete in its 
fulfilment of its comprehensive purpose,”’—The Evening 
Post, New York. 


Sermons in Songs 


Valuable sermons on the Psalms, hymns, and ' 
spiritual songs, including ** The ‘ Magnificat’ of 
Mary,”’ ** The * Benedictus’ of Zacharias,” *’The 





George Eliot’s Works 


Among the many brilliant women who are famous as English writers, George Eliot 
holds the highest rank. She demonstrated that woman is man’s intellectual equal, not 
only in culture and power of imagination, but also in the difficult art of story-telling. 
For in originality, conception, and artistic finish, her novels are equal to any in the 
English language. In ‘‘Romola’’ we walk the streets of medieval Florence with the 
austere Savonarola, and when the last chapter is finished, we feel that we know more 
of Florence than all the histories can tell us. ‘‘ Daniel Deronda’’ is a study of Jewish 
character so profound and just that no reader can peruse it without consciously 
broadening his ideas. In other novels she has written 
anew, but with a woman’s tenderness, the old story of 
human hopes and passions. No library is complete with- 
out a set of Eliot. Her works are all pervaded with a high 
moral purpose. They constitute a home library of the 
best and purest fiction. 


The University Edition 


This edition, in seven volumes, contains Eliot’s complete 

works, including all her Novels, Poems, Essays, Life, and Letters. 

The Life is the best written and most accurate account of George 

GEOR%3E ELIOT. Eliot’s life. Her Letters, filling nearly a volume, are a true index of a 

thoughtful and loving woman’s heart. The edition is printed on fine 

paper, handsomely bound in cloth and half-leather binding. The 
volumes are beautifully illustrated with full-page photogravures. 

The University Edition is in seven superb volumes, containing 5,200 pages. Size of 

volumes, 8x 5% inches; 114 inches thick. 


Slightly Damaged Sets at Cost 


We have on hand a few slightly marred sets that we will close out at cost to those 
who respond promptly. The sets have sold regularly at $18 and $20. The few damaged 
sets will be disposed of at $13 for a set in half-leather and $10 for a set in 
cloth binding—which is just about what they cost to make. You can pay in 
easy payments of $1.00 a month. These sets have been slightly dam- 
aged in handling in our stock room. There are no torn pages, no leaves 
missing, no ragged bindings. They are practi- 
cally as good as new. The coupon will bring 
you a set without cost on your part, which you 
may keep five days for examination before you pay 
a cent. You do not buy until you see the books. If 
they are not satisfactory, they may be returned at our 
expense. 


We Pay Transportation. You Incur No Risk. 


THE UNIVERSITY SOCIETY 


78 Fifth Avenue, New York 
































The University 
Society 
78 Fifth Ave., New York 


GENTLEMEN: Please send 
Lightly dantaged ectaf George 
2 al seto' eorge 
Eliot’s Works, in half leather 
If satisfactory, 1 agree to pay @1 
within 5 days and $1 r ment 
thereafter for 12 months; if not sati 
A aed I agree to return them within 
days. 





Prem: 


5. Di cts ABIES 055i tds shee cae 
In ordering cloth, change 12 months to 9 months. 

















AMERICAN WAYS 


The new American Canal will cut shipping ex- 
penses as the new American Typewriter cuts 
typewriter expenses. 

Our exclusive patent, Key and Type on One 
Steel Bar, saves 1,200 useless parts. Reducing 
the number of parts more than one-half reduces 
the price more than one-half, and, at the same 
time, increases durability and strength. We 
positively guarantee 


The New American $40 Typewriter 


to be in every detail a first-class typewriter of the 
highest efficiency. Regardless of price, it has no 
superior. 

Handsome catalogue and sample of work sent 
Sree if you mention LITERARY DIGEST. 


The American Typewriter Co. 





SAVES 60: Hackett Bldg., bet. Chambers and Warren, New York City PRICE, $40 











Sie Tecan” “tee Seances GLORIA DEO, a New Hymnal with Features of Special Value 

Simeon,” “The Singers in Prison,”’ etc. ‘ : 4 t s 

CHARLEs S Sonal, D.D 12m0 Cloth, $1.25 A practical hymnal for all services of the church and for devotional worship everywhere. Contains 767 numbers 
“TT : BC gt ant COP, including chants. It also embraces the complete psalter. 8 vois., cloth, leather back, flexible binding, $1.25. Specia 
: His sermons are always scriptural, terse, compact, aa 3 ities 

brief, and full of pertinent illustration.” —Church Guard- rates In quantities ; 

tan, Montreal. St. Louis Globe Democrat: It is undenominational, and Chicago KRecord-Herald Altogether. Ces ia Des Ee 

abounds inthe best hymns and songs in usein the various scents so inany practical advantages it deserves the attention 
FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, NEW YORK churches.” " of pastors everywhere.” 











FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Publishers, 30 Lafayette Place, NEW YORK 
Readers of Tue Lirerary Dicest are asked to mention the publication when writing to advertisers. 
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No Money Required Now—Sent to You Free For Examination 
If Satisfactory Sold at 40°C Reduction and on Easy Instalments 


Another opportunity is offered LrreERARY DIGEsT readers for examining in their homes, without the cost 
of a single cent, this world-renowned masterpiece. If unsatisfactory the examination will cost them 
nothing; if satisfactory they can secure this treasure at a very low price and on 
275 Sets Left « easy payments. It is sent free for examination because no description can 
fully convey an idea of its beauty and value. Since the offer of October 12th 
orders have been coming in, and we now have left only 275 sets. Prompt action is thus necessary. 


By J. James The Life 


of 


TISSOT Our Lord Jesus Christ 


This world-renowned masterpiece embraces four large sumptuous volumes containing over 
500 exquisite reproductions of the famous Tissot Paintings, one hundred and thirty eight of 
which are in colors, so perfectly printed that they cannot be told from the original paintings. 
This wonderful collecti is th ly w its kind in exi » 
39999999999599990998, s wonde ection of sacred art is the only work of its kind in existence 


COST OF PRODUCTION a Pictures 


udea. 


OVER $400,000.00 Turning the pages 


of sate exquisite 
, th ader is 
OVER SIX HUNDRED § carrica back through 
the c ies. Here 
SUMPTUOUS PAGES : is seen Judes of 1900 
years ago, the busy 

t ts of tl t 
PICTURES PRINTED § csi is cies 
IN 12 TO 14 COLORS § Zisspitcenttemples, 
—_—_—_ ¥ mony and pageantry 
= of the past. emen 

SIZE OF EACH VOL- % °{tepast, Th 


and women of the 


The L£vening Post, 
N. Y.—‘‘ Every de- 
sign is a marvel of 
execution and knowl- 
edge.’ 


The Churchman— 
** Meissonier himself 
was forced to admit 
that he had met his 
peer in the picturer 
of Palestine.’ 


The Review <f Re- 
views—‘‘ M. ‘Tissot 
hascertainly wrought 
wonders.”’ 


UME, 10: x13 INCHES @ jiengain before the OVER 500,000 VIEWED THEM ON EXHIBITION 


> f th der. 3 
“ecececeee SESE a The exhibition of the paintings in the large cities of this country 


A MASTERPIECE of SACRED ART 


The famous French artist devoted ten years 
in the Holy Land to the closest travel and study. 
In this series of 500 splendid pictures, 138 in 
colors, every recorded incident in the life of 
Christ is presented, every parable illustrated 
and described, the scenes of His youth, ministry, 
death and resurrection are depicted true in 
color, costume, landscape, and all details to the 
life, country, and the time. 


WONDERFUL AND THRILLING 


Archbishop Corrigan—‘ There is a wonderful ac- 
curacy of detai!,a perfect reproduction of the scenery of 
the Holy Land. The pictures grow on you the more you 
study them .. . I know nothing in art more beautiful or 
better fitted to impress the devout soul.’ 


New York Tribune—‘ We are awed by the divinity 
interpreted in these remarkable works of art. We are 
thrilled by the humanity in them, and think only of the 
_ inspiration, and of the sublime faith which it is the 

blest aim of art to express.”’ 


SPECIAL TO LITERARY DIGEST READERS—275 


As there are but a few 
copies remaining of the large 
first edition in the doth, 
three-quarter morocco and full 
Persian morocco bindings, I 
desire to clear up this stock 
quickly and, in order to do so, 
will accept the special prices 
noted on the request blank 
(40% less than the regular 
price) and further will accept 
the small monthly payments 
mentioned if they are prefer- 
red. You need not send any 
money until you have exam- 
ined the books. They will be 
sent you on approval subject 
to return, charges paid by me, 
if unsatisfactory 





aroused intense enthusiasm. Over 500,000 people 
viewed them before they were purchased for the 
Brooklyn Institute of Arts and Sciences. As the re- 
production of the pictures for book publication was 
personally supervised by M. Tissot and printed upon 
special art paper, the rare opportunity of securing 
facsimiles of the originals was quickly seized by those 
who had the means to invest at regular prices. 


EXQUISITELY PRINTED AND BOUND 


The bookmaking is such as to delight every book- 
lover. The illustrations include 38 full-page repro- 
ductions in color, size 10}x13; 100 text illustra- 
tions in color, all facsimiles of Tissot’s original paint- 
ings; also 250 engravings printed in tint on color 
blocks, 150 wood engravings and numerous friezes, 
Capital letters and ornamental designs, all by J. James 
Tissot. Each picture is accompanied by the artist’s 
notes, showing why he painted as he did. There is 
not a coloror a stroke in any of them which is not 
based on good reasons. 


SETS SENT: FREE ON APPROVAL 


SPECIAL FREE ON APPROVAL TISSOT COUPON. 


D. A. MecKINLAY, Treasurer. 
United Charities cera New Vork. 


Please send me, on appro 1, YOUR EXPENSE, a 
complete set of TISSOT’S LIF E or CHRIST. Four volumes 
in ... binding. If satisfactory, l agree to send you 
$1.00 with my ac acce eenene and further pay each month the special 
price note 
If bound in E ohelel, Ribbed Cloth, $1.50 per month for 12 months. 
If bound in Three quarter Morocco, $2.00 per month for 12 months. 
If bound in Full Persian Morocco, $2.50 per month for 12 months. 
If unsatisfactory. I will return same promptly. AT YOUR 
EXPENSE, Title in books to be yours until paid for. 





a5 6cbbceeratscadunnpéceces eoccece 
LD. 11 02-01. Please indicate binding desired. 











D, A. McKINLAY, Treasurer, United Charities Bldg., New York 
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TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


PRICE.—Per year, in advance, $3.00; four months, on trial, $1.00; single 
copies, 1o cents. 

RECEIPT and credit of payment is shown in about two weeks by the date 
on the address label attached to each paper. 

POST-OFFICE ADDRESS.—Instructions concerning renewal, discontinu- 
ance, or change of address should be sent two weeks prior to the date 
they are to go into effect. The exact post-office address to which we 
are directing paper at time of writing must always be given. 

DISCONTINUANCES.—We find that a large majority of our subscribers 
prefer not to have their subscriptions interrupted and their files 
broken in case they fail to remit before expiration. It is therefore 
assumed, unless notification to discontinue is received, that the sub- 
scriber wishes no interruption in his series. Notification to discon- 
tinue at expiration can be sent in at any time during the year. 

PRESENTATION COPIES.—Many persons subscribe for friends, intending 
that the paper shall stop at the end of the year. If instructions are 
given to this effect, they will receive attention at the proper time. 





TOPICS OF THE DAY. 





YALE’S BICENTENNIAL. 


N a blaze of brilliant ceremonial, honored by the presence of 
the President of the United States and a host of men distin- 
guished in diplomacy, politics, law, education, art, and letters, 
Yale University celebrated last week its bicentennial. Notable 
among the features of the indoor exercises were the addresses 
of President Cyrus Northrup and Dr. Daniel C. Gilman on the. 
record of Yale’s graduates in the civil and educational progress™ 
of the past two centuries, the address of Justice Brewer on “ Yale’s 
Relation to Public Service,” and the commemorative ode by Ed- 
mund Clarence Stedman which we reproduce on another page. 
The outdoor and spectacular features included a monster torch- 
light procession, tableaus and singing on the college green, special 
football games, and the dedication of a memorial gateway. At 
the formal commemorative exercises in the Hyperion Theater, 
New Haven, on October 23, the degree of LL.D. was conferred 
upon President Roosevelt, Secretary Hay, Admiral Sampson, 
Richard Olney, Seth Low, Bishop Potter, and a large number of 
others ; and the degree of Litt.D. was granted to W. D. Howells, 
Samuel L. Clemens, Thomas Bailey Aldrich, George W. Cable, 
R. W. Gilder, Thomas Nelson Page, Prof. Brander Matthews, 
and Prof. Woodrow Wilson. 

The bicentennial celebration has aroused interest throughout 
the country and calls forth many eulogies of the past record and 
present work of Yale. “It is fitting,” declares the New York 
Independent, “that thirty foreign colleges or universities and a 
hundred and twenty American institutions, and the whole cycle 
of our learned societies should unite, by delegates, in this great 
celebration. Yale represents the very best in American charac- 
ter and scholarship and faith.” 

Yale is not the oldest of the American universities, Harvard 
and William and Mary antedating it; but, as the New York 
Journal remarks, it is already a venerable institution, and its 
bicentennial is ‘“‘one of our occasional reminders that we have a 
history.” The following brief account of Yale’s development is 
condensed from the New York Commercial Advertiser: 


In October, 1701, probably on the 16th of the month, the Con- 


necticut legislature, assembled in New Haven, granted a charter 
for a ‘‘collegiate school,” ‘“‘wherein,” reads the old document, 
‘“‘youth may be instructed in the arts and sciences, who, through 
the blessing of Almighty God, may be fitted for publick employ- 
ment, both in church and civil state.” At this time New Eng- 
land had about 100,000 scattered inhabitants. ‘The only institu- 
tion of learning was Harvard, founded by graduates of English 
universities in 1636, and the infant College of William and Mary, 
chartered in 1693. The organization of Yale was principally due 
to the efforts of the Rev. John Davenport, the founder of New 
Haven, and of his successor, the Rev. James Pierpont. Say- 
brook, Conn., was the first seat of the school, and the Rev. Abra- 
ham Pierson its first rector. The history of the first fifteen years 
was one of continued trouble. Not only was the management 
loose and unsettled, but the students were dissatisfied, the tutors 
were immature, and various towns were clamoring for the loca- 
tion of the school. The unsatisfactory method in which the col- 
lege was managed led, in 1716, to a vote of the board to remove 
from Saybrook, and New Haven was then settled upon as the 
most convenient place. The transfer, however, was not accom- 
plished without great friction and bitter dissension. 

Governor Elihu Yale, who had already sent books to the col- 
lege, renewed his interest in 1718, at the request of Cotton 
Mather, and sent over a large consignment of volumes, East 
India goods, and a portrait of the king, which is still preserved. 
From these £562 was realized in the Boston markets. So grate- 
ful were the trustees that at the 1718 commencement the college 
was formally entitled ‘“ Yale College.” 

In 1719 began the long and splendid line of men who have oc- 
cupied the chair of chief executive at Yale College and Univer- 
sity. The Rev. Timothy Cutler, 1719-1722; the Rey. Elisha 
Williams, 1726-1739; the Rev. Thomas Clap, 1740-1766; the 
Rev. Naphtali Daggett, 1766-1777; the Rev. Ezra Stiles, 1778- 
1795; the Rev. Timothy Dwight, 1795-1817; the Rev. Jeremiah 
Day, 1817-1846; the Rev. Theodore Dwight Woolsey, 1846-1871 ; 
the Rev. Noah Porter, 1871-1886; the Rev. Timothy Dwight, 
1886-1899, and Arthur Twining Hadley, who entered office in 
1900, form a line of chief executives whose careers cover the rise 
of Yale from a mere provincial academy to one of the leading 
universities of the country. The story of the development of the 
university from 1701 is a story of alternate hope and despair, of 
decline and recuperation, of theological disputes and theological 
rebellions, of financial depressions and rich endowments, and of 
every factor that went to the making of the country through 
those two centuries. 


“Yale’s sons have illumined every page of the country’s 
history,” says the Minneapolis 7zmes. The college had four 
graduates in the convention which framed our national Constitu- 
tion. It has to-day three members of the Supreme Court of the 
United States—D. J. Brewer, H. B. Brown, and George Shiras. 
It sent out Noah Webster, the famous lexicographer, and Eli 
Whitney, whose cotton gin completed the industrial revolution 
begun by Watt’s steam-engine. But greater even than the 
exploits of its intellectual giants, declares the Boston Adver/iser, 
has been the imperceptible influence of Yale on national life. 
The same paper continues: 


“The real history of a country is not the record of its great men 
either in war or in peace. It is rather an account of the develop- 
ment and progress of the people; and especially so in this coun 
try, where the people’s will can govern and ultimately does gov- 
ern, and where the wisest leaders before they speak listen for the 
voice of the people. An institution of learning whose influence, 
educational and ethical, has permeated the great mass of the 
people in all parts of the country, affecting alike their ideas, 
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YALE UNIVERSITY. 


Courtesy of Collier's Weekly. 


their mode of thinking, their habits of life, their conceptions of 
public and private virtue, of patriotism and of religion, has im- 
pressed itself upon the character of the nation in a more perma- 
nent way and with more wide-reaching results than an institu- 
tion whose chief glory is the development of a few party 
leaders.” 


The “Yale spirit,” observes the Philadelphia Press, has been 
visible at every stage of the history of this country, and it has 
come to stand for ‘will, resolution, initiative, endurance, and 
achievement.” Says the Chicago Pos? : 

“It would be simply impossible for any human mind to meas- 
ure the power for advancement, for good, for liberty, and for 
enlightenment that has spread itself throughout this country 
and the world since the founding of Yale University. Begun 
originally as a divinity school, it was not long before its faculty 
and trustees recognized that there was no better way to train 
men for the Christian life than to fit them for the practical things 


‘that enter into earnest business and professional pursuits and 


good government. 

“So Yale broadened. Ceaselessly she searched for truth; with 
untiring energy she forced her way into the homes of the land, 
into the counting-room, the factory, the market, and the shop; 
with unwavering determination slie fought for the best in citizen- 
ship, in government, in learning, and at the fireside. Thus she 
became in a peculiar manner typical of that American spirit 
which she has been such a large factor in fostering,...... 


7] 


Yale’s practical achievements make her distinctively the 
most notable of all the American institutions of learning. She 
has sent out men to do, to conquer, to govern, and in these active 
and practical lines her graduates lead all the rest. The growth, 
strength, broadness, and vigor of Old Eli are but an epitome of 
all these elements in the nation which delights to honor Yale to- 
day.” 


Growth of Labor-Unions.—A report on trade-unionism 
prepared under the auspices of the industrial commission shows 
that the membership of labor organizations in this country is in- 
creasing rapidly. It appears that nearly a million and a half 
men are now enrolled in trade-unions, over one-third of this num- 
ber being affiliated with the American 


Federation of Labor. 


Says the report: 


“The American Federation of Labor has tended year by year 
to embrace an increasing proportion of the American unions, so 
that its growth has been somewhat greater than 
unionism as a whole. 


the growth of 
Yet, while not showing even approxi- 
mately the absolute membership of American unions, the figures 
may give some indication of the direction and the velocity of 
movement. The number of members apparently represented in 
the federation conventions rose from about 200,000 in 1890 and 


1891 to nearly 250,000 in 1893, fell sharply to about 175,000 in 


1894, then rose gradually toa little more than 250,000 in 1898, and 
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went up by leaps to nearly 325,000 in 1899, and to more than 
500,000 in 1600.” 

A rough estimate of the aggregate membership of the trade- 
unions of the country is given as follows: 


Unions affiliated with the American Federation of Labor... 950,000 


Custom-clothing makers........... sabasevesoosenbs SGeececece 3,800 
LAthographers....ccccscccccccccecscs-covdecsces 000986.cescesceee 2,100 
Bricklayers. ...... eee eceeeencnn seer ecesesees eee eeeseseeeeesscecs 39,000 
Plasterers..... Coc ceccccceredcrscceccee cose peace eenesoos pastenees 7,000 
BtOMOCUttes#rS.ccepcccccccnccccccccevecccccecsceccessseceegese-ee 10,000 
BOx-Makers. 0.00006. sccvcesccces Ce eevcccccccccceses Seeeccee os 5,500 
Piano-workers.........ee. SONRSOAEED OSs 00.6990800008880066 <d0 . 7,700 
PR IRASER, CARS v.c.0s.nccnZendscsnctccenvedeesceios 0596:-82 coebe 6,000 
Engineers, locomotive....... 00.0006 :090060000000066.0006000600 00 37,000 
Firemen, locomotive.......... Poeeeerersccerccooccsecsoreses a 39,000 
COR UOTOTE, TOMO es 5 ncn ci ccrccdsusciddeeesceccescgcosevesess 25,800 
Trainee, THMTORE .. 00 602000000608 7D ee Se noe nee 46,000 
PINS «cdenssdevcscbsehcavbndansecewtenorenaSebstet 2460004 15,000 
PTR. ....+s\ vansbens<a MeamevssebebeSpataavas sobs necune 15,000 
Knights of Labor and unenumerated organizations, say... 191,100 

5 SR errr gighnd eds deb dnedhoeebashacsuencsn’ 1,400,000 





WHY THE ROOSEVELT-WASHINGTON DINNER 
AROUSES THE SOUTH. 


HE Northern papers, in commenting on the outburst of in- 
dignation with which the South has greeted the Presi- 
dent’s entertainment of Booker ‘IT’. Washington at dinner at the 
White House, either express an inability to understand the 
Southern point of view, or attribute the outburst to some inferior 
motive. Thus the Chicago Record-Herald says that “the spirit 
of race animosity” in the South “almost passes comprehension, ” 
and declares that “there is no rational ground” for the interpre- 
tation that the South has put upon the dinner incident. The 
Chicago 7rzbune thinks that the Southern men show that they 
are “lacking in a sense of humor,” and the Boston 7ranscript 
expresses the belief that “the hysterical and horror-stricken 
Southern Shriekers” are the victims of ‘old ingrained preju- 
And it seems to the Springfield Republican that the 
incident reveals “the inborn and inbred, hopeless, merciless, and 
undying feeling of hostility to and contempt for the black man 
which possesses the Southern heart, and which would crush 


’ 


dice.’ 




















‘*“GO W-A-Y BACK AND SIT DOWN.” 

—The Richmond Times. 
every effort he may make, or others may make for him, to be 
considered as more than an inferior and subject being.” 

A careful reading of the newspaper comments from all parts 
of the South, however, show that the South is deeply in earnest 
about this matter, and the comments reveal an apprehension 
which seems to underly the whole agitation, but which, in the 
North, has gained little if any recognition. This apprehension, 
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sometimes rising almost to the point of terror, is that social rec- 
ognition of the negro may lead to a feeling of social equality 
that will result finally in intermarriage and racial deterioration ; 
and the New Orleans 7imes-Democrat declares, in commenting 

















U. S.: ** Well, where’s the difference?”’ 
—The Chicago Inter Ocean, 


on the dinner incident, that “the Southern people will dedicate 
their lives, their fortunes, and their sacred honor to protect them- 
selves and their descendants from a barbarism that would be 
worse than annihilation.” The Richmond 7imes explains the 


Southern feeling over the incident as follows: 


“Tt means that the President is willing that negroes shall 
mingle freely with whites in the social circle—that white women 
may receive attentions from negro men. It means that there is 
no racial reason in his opinion why whites and blacks may not 
marry and intermarry, why the Anglo-Saxon may not mix negro 
blood with his blood. That is what abolishing the color line 
means, and all the special pleading in the world will not alter 
the fact. 

“It is avery simple and insignificant thing to President Roose- 
velt and his defenders that he has received a negro in his house- 
hold upon terms of social equality, and perhaps it is a simple and 
insignificant thing to the people of the North. But if we of the 
South should adopt this doctrine, if we should agree to abolish 
the color line and wipe out all racial distinctions, it would mean 
sooner or later social demoralization and the degeneration of the 
proud white race into a race of mulattoes. The white race of the 
South must preserve its integrity or suffer annihilation. 

“This is not hysterical talk; it is plain fact, which every 
Southerner and every sensible man elsewhere who will meet the 
question face to face must appreciate.” 

The feeling expressed in the above paragraphs runs through 
the comments of the newspapers in all parts of the South, and 
is expressed outspokenly in the Louisville Courier-/Journa/, the 
Memphis Scimitar, the Houston Pos/, the Atlanta Journa/, and 
many other papers. The Memphis Commercial-Appea/l declares 
that “no Southern woman with a proper self-respect would now 
accept an invitation to the White House, nor would President 
Roosevelt be welcome to-day in Southern homes”; and the Ma- 
con Jelegraph says: “It is upon the social plane alone that race 
barriers can be broken down. No people see this great central 
truth as the Southern people see it. They see it because they 
are up against it. All the philanthropists, all the negrophilists, 
all the social hermaphrodites, all the political spoilsmen in quest 
of votes, in all the world can not rub it out.” The New Orleans 
Times- Democrat, quoted above, says similarly: 


“It may be interesting to entertain one negro among ten thou- 
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sand white men at Yale University. Such variety might please 
the mind of desultory man—at the North, where negroes are cu- 
riosities and where they awaken either a maudlin sentiment or a 
certain pitiful condescension in which commiseration is mingled 
with contempt. To establish such a precedent in the South, 
where negroes are numerous, would, as every one knows, open 
the way to conditions horrible to contemplate. It would lead to 
the miscegenation and amalgamation of the races, and produce 
a civilization, or more exactly a barbarism, in which the virtues 
of both the white race and the black race would be lost and into 
which the vices of each would be conserved. If the advocate of 
racial social equality doubts the truth of that statement, let him 
study the records of crime, of vice, and of sin in the Southern 
States! Let him study it in New York, in Cincinnati, in St. 
Louis, in Chicago, or in any other Northern city in which ne- 
groes congregate! Let him study it well, and he will learn a 
lesson he should hasten to impart to the President of the United 
States.” 





= 


THE DISMISSAL OF GENERAL BULLER. 


HE action of the British War Office in removing General 
Sir Redvers Buller from his command of the First Army 
Corps, and the appointment in his place of General French, have 
aroused in England a very heated controversy, which finds an 
echo in this country. The ground on which General Buller was 
retired is found in a recent speech to returning South African 
soldiers, in which he bitterly attacked his newspaper critics and 
admitted that he had advised the surrender of Ladysmith. 
“The message I had to send to Sir George White,” he said in his 
address, ‘“‘ was that I had attacked, that I had failed, that I could 
not possibly make another attempt [to relieve him] for a month, 
and then I was certain I could not do it except by slow fighting, 
and not by rushing.” ‘The surrender of the Ladysmith garrison 
appeared at that time not only a possible, but even a probable, 
contingency, and General Buller states that he inserted in his 
telegram to the beleaguered general a sentence in which he 
“suggested it would be necessary to surrender the garrison, what 
he should do when he surrendered, and how he should do it.” “I 
put in the sentence,” he declared, “in order that if he found he 
was obliged to surrender it would be some sort of cover for him. 
In fact, what I felt at the time was that if surrender came I 
should be just as responsible for it as he was, and I did not mean 
to stand up and say it was all his fault.” 
General Buller was guilty of “unpardonable indiscretion” in 
thus candidly expressing himself, remarks the Washington Sar. 

















JouN BULL: “ Blow me! This isn’t a game any longer ; it’s a habit !” 
—The Chicago Record- Herald. 
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He committed a grave error of judgment, adds the Boston 
Transcript, in divulging ‘“‘what the Government deemed a most 
important secret.” The Philadelphia Press characterizes his 
address as “one of the most tactless and purblind speeches ever 
made in public life anywhere,”—a tactical, social, and political 
blunder “added to a long series of military blunders.” The same 
paper continues: 


“It is now said that Buller will retaliate, that he has been 
made a scapegoat, but, however that may be, it is quite clear he 
has received nothing more than his just deserts. Buller was a 
bull-headed military Bourbon, who forgot nothing and learned 
nothing by his experience in South Africa. Above all, his re- 
tirement is proof that in Great Britain, as in this country, a re- 
sponsible and free press can secure reforms in the face of inso- 
lence in office, even when it seems most impregnable. This is 
the real moral of the Buller episode, and applies more widely 
than to the mere army squabble in London.” 


In some quarters, however, it is felt that General Buller has 
been unjustly treated. ‘‘Buller’s speech,” declares the Balti- 
more American, ‘‘ was manly and fearless throughout, and while 
it does not appear to have won the approval of the so-called gov- 
erning classes, will probably make him a popular idol.” The 
New York Press says: 


“It may not have been good generalship to do what Buller’s 
statement of the case seems to show he did, but one can not read 
his explanation of the act without feeling a large respect for the 
manliness of the general who acted in that spirit. And one can 
not but feel that the British people, who set as high a value on 
manliness of that kind as they set a low one on quitting, may 
come to think a great deal better of General Buller than is indi- 
cated at present by their somewhat Gallic and altogether unusual 
emotional demonstrations.” 





DEMOCRATIC COMMENTS ON TAMMANY. 


T is a noticeable fact that the Democratic papers outside of 
New York City have not rallied to the support of Tammany 
Hall, or even expressed the hope that it would win, in the cam- 
paign that is just closing. ‘They have devoted many columns to 
the news of the campaign, but in their editorial columns most of 
them have been silent or non-committal. Of the papers that do 
express themselves on the situation, we find but one, the Colum- 
bia State (Dem.), that comes out frankly for Tammany. The 
Pittsburg Post (Dem.), the Raleigh News and Observer (Dem.), 

















ON THE TAIL OF HIS COAT. 
KING EDWARD: “Hi, there! Get off my cape!” 
—The Minneapolis Journal. 
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FUSION CANDIDATES. 


and the Kansas City 7zmes (Dem.) speak well of Mr. Shepard, 
without indorsing the organization he represents, while the half- 
dozen other Democratic papers that refer to Tammany do so in 
rather uncomplimentary terms. The Memphis Commercia/-Af- 
peal (Dem.) pronounces the New York City government “rotten 


‘ 


to the core,” and declares that the campaign “is no longer a 
question of politics,” but “a question of common honesty,” and 
the St. Louis Republic (Dem.), in an editorial urging the “re- 
spectable element” in all cities to take the field against such 
machines as ‘Tammany, refers to the latter as made up of “thieves 
who have adopted the profession of politics because of its supe- 
rior opportunities for thievery,” and of “thugs and crime-part- 
nered boodlers” and “the most evil and malign class of mu- 
nicipal population.” The Washington 7Zzmes (Dem.) notes 
approvingly that ‘‘nearly all respectable Democrats in the com- 
munity are backing the candidacy of Seth Low, because he rep- 
resents decency in opposition to Deveryism” ; and the Louisville 
Post (Dem.) remarks that “if Mr. Shepard wins, it will be in 
spite of, rather than because of, Croker.” 


The Columbia State (Dem.), referred to above, says: 


“The question in New York is whether the Democratic party 


of that great city shall be permitted by the Democrats, who con- 
stitute a large majority of its voters, to prove its ability to reform 
whatever evils or scandals exist in local government and to bring 
itself up to its proper standard of conduct. The Republican 
party and its various anti-Tammany allies declare that such 
amendment is impossible, and that, therefore, the Democracy of 
the city should not be permitted to make the attempt. ‘There 
can be no question whatever of the integrity of Mr. Shepard, the 
Democratic nominee for mayor, of his earnestness as a reformer! 
and his ability to do what he shall undertake to do. In every 
respect he is the peer of his opponent, Mr. Low, and in several 
respects his superior. A decided majority of the voters of New 
York City being Democrats, the decision rests with members of 
that party. 


ing good can come out of the Nazareth of Democracy ; that their 


Are they willing to declare by their votes that noth- 


great party with all its honest members can not under an able 
and honest leader purify itself and reform abuses which have 
crept into its administration? A vote for Low will be such a 
declaration. It will be a declaration that the Democracy of New 
York, even when it putsits best men forward, is not to be trusted 
—is false, treacherous, and incurably corrupt. If we lived in 
New York or any other Northern city, we would not assent to 
such a proposition. ‘There is no party which has not within it- 
self the power of reformation and regeneration. It is an insult 
to a Democrat to tell him that his party is incapable of better 
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things; that honesty and efficiency in office can only be secured 
through the agency of the Republican party and deserters from 
the Democratic organization. ...... 

“The Democratic party of New York City, which for 35 years 
has stood by the South—Tammany was probably the first North- 
ern Democratic organization to extend the hand of sympathy to 
the South after the war, and has never in local or national poli- 
tics discriminated against Southern men—should receive the 
votes of Southern Democrats resident in that city in every move- 
ment tending to better government. ‘The nomination of Ed- 
ward M. Shepard is an earnest of such a movement. He should 
be supported and elected.” 





GENERAL ALGER’S BOOK. 


N the press comment aroused by ex-Secretary Alger’s new 
book on the history of the Spanish-American war, the domi- 
nant note is one of regret that the controversies with which it 
deals should have been revived at all. “‘The public is just now 
rather tired of mud-slinging and personal controversies,” re- 
marks the New York //era/d (Ind.) ; and the Hartford Courant 
(Rep.) declares that General Alger ‘‘has committed the pitiable 
mistake of writing his own ‘vindication’ at a time when the 
public had been so kind as to have practically forgotten him.” 
The contents of the book are thus summarized by the Chicago 
inter Ocean (Rep.) : 


“General Alger’s new book, ‘The Spanish-American War,’ 
just published, is primarily the story of the war from the view- 
point of the member of the Cabinet who had most to do with the 
conduct of the war. Incidentally it is a defense of Secretary 
Alger’s policy, an explanation of the difficulties that confronted 
him at the beginning of the war, and an answer to the criticisms 
made upon the War Department. In the historical part of the 
book new ground is broken only as to the controversy between 
the Navy and War departments after the battle of Santiago, and 
the motives that influenced the Secretary of War in that contro- 
versy and others, 

““General Aiger is as severe in his criticism of General Miles 
and others as any of his critics have been in their censure of 
himself. In espousing unreservedly the cause of General Shaf- 
ter at Santiago, he shows as much hostility to Admiral Sampson 
as do the friends of Admiral Schley, and yet he in no sense 
champions the cause of the latter. General Alger believes that 
the navy did not cooperate in the right spirit with Shafter’s 
army, and complains that after the city had surrendered Samp- 
son claimed for the navy equal credit with the army. The new 
correspondence published shows that there were acute differences 
between Sampson and Shafter as to the possession of the vessels 
surrendered in Santiago harbor, and that in this heated contro- 
2 : 
versy Alger sustained Shafter and the Secretary of the Navy 
sustained Sampson. ...... 

“In effect, the book is a plea for preparedness for war, a pro- 
test against the bushwhacking of public officials by the guerrillas 
of the sensational press, and a summing up of the evil effects 
upon army and country of misrepresentation in the interest of an 
individual or a faction.” 


““We are constrained to the belief,” observes the Minneapolis 
Times (Ind.), “that if he must write a book at all, a somewhat 
more temperate tone in his criticism of honored officers now in 
the service would have resulted in kindlier recollections of the 
Secretary, who was certainly unsatisfactory to the people of the 


United States.” It continues: 


“General Alger himself is so open to criticism, the reasons 
that made his resignation a necessity are so well known, the ani- 
mus he has shown against those who were subordinated to him 
when he was Secretary was so patent—these and other things 
would have made it more seemly for him not to have written and 
published a book at all (the necessity therefor is not shown by 
the work itself), or to have been much more moderate in tone 
when he made public his conclusions and the facts upon which 
he bases them. 

“General Alger is politically dead in this country, and there is 
no evidence of a widespread desire for his resurrection, ‘The 
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only purpose now discoverable that the book can serve is to stir 
up additional strife concerning the Hispano-American war, and 
with the Schley court of inquiry in session one would imagine 
that there was no crying need for additional disturbance.” 


Secretary Alger’s home papers, on the other hand, protest 
against the tone of the newspaper comment on his book. ‘The 
right of any man to enter into a defense of his own actions can 
hardly be questioned,” says the Detroit ree Press (Ind.), 
“whether he has been accused of petty larceny or incompetence 
as a Secretary of War, and in view of all the censure to which he 
has been subjected, the general has not rendered himself further 
censurable by the mere fact of having formally presented his 
own case to the public.” The Detroit Journal (Rep.) adds: 


‘Because General Alger, as Secretary of War during a trying 
period of the country’s history, was vilified as few men in pub- 
lic life ever have been—and those few some of the strongest 
characters and most useful servants of their day and generation 
—he was entitled to a hearing. It was due to himself, it was 
due to his posterity, it was due to history, it was due to the 
country that he should not be silent under the persecution of 
falsehood, backed by ignorance at times and again by malice. 
What General Alger asks of his countrymen is the belief that he 
was an honest secretary and an industrious one, even beyond 
the limits of his strength. 

““How able he was, he with the modesty of a true gentleman 
leaves to be determined by history. Meanwhile he fairly points 
out the tremendous difficulties overcome, the scanty means at 
hand with which to surmount those all but insurmountable diffi- 
culties, and the glorious conclusion that could not have been 
reached as speedily as it was had General Alger been the inefti- 
cient factor that his enemies portrayed in their desire to crush 
where they could only wound.” 


ARMED TEACHERS FOR THE PHILIPPINES. 


4 HEN the army transport ZZomas started for the Philip- 

pines with six hundred school-teachers aboard, the news- 
papers throughout the country remarked at considerable length 
upon the peaceable nature of this Philippine invasion. The ar- 
rival of the Manila New American, however, shows that the 
expedition is not so harmless as supposed. Under sucli startling 
headlines as “ARSENAL UNEARTHED IN MALATE!” 
“EVERY TEACHER CARRIES A SHOTGUN!” and “Oth- 
ers Carry Two or Three Revolvers, Bowie Knives, and a Moun- 
tain Howitzer!” a reporter with a humorous streak in his com- 
position goes on to say: 


“Twelve shotguns, twenty-one rifles, a hundred and ninety-six 
revolvers, and upward of twenty thousand rounds of ammunition 
comprise the armament brought to the Philippines by the lately 
arrived army of teachers, and the returns are not all in yet. 
Verily, they are well prepared to teach the young idea how to 
shoot! This is more ammunition than the American army in the 
Philippines has fired off in the last six months. 

“The census of the weapons was taken yesterday. ‘The teach- 
ers were asked to fill out slips giving the weapons, the make and 
ammunition in their possession. One wag wrote on his slip: 

“*T am a football player. Don’t need any.’ Judging from 
the list of weapons it will be dangerous for any gang of ladrones 
to attack the exposition grounds while the teachers are there. 

“F. Van Nuys, from Virginia, is a regular portable arsenal. 
Van comes from the South and is evidently prepared to defend 
his honor as ‘a Southern gentleman, sah.’ Van must have 
thought that himself and his honor would need a lot of defend- 
ing, for he brought a rifle and two hundred and fifty rounds of 
rifle ammunition, a shotgun and two hundred cartridges, and a 
revolver and a hundred and fifty pistol cartridges. Warlike Fili- 
pinos will do well to steer clear of Van. 

““W. W. Rodwell comes from Iowa. He is division superin- 
tendent of education for the district along the railroad in North- 
ern Luzon. Mr. Rodwell evidently thought that his district 
would be on the firing line. He only brought a Winchester rifle 


and three hundred cartridges, a shotgun with seventy-five shells, 
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and a pistol with forty cartridges. This, however, may be 


enough to enable him to protect himself and family. Mrs. Rod; 


well 1s along, and she can use the shotgun if they are hard 
pressed. Rod will look out for himself. 

“Mrs. S. S. McVay also comes from Iowa. She brought two 
pistols, notwithstanding the fact that she is married and Mr. 
McVay is along. 

“FPF. D. Sawyer, of Maine, brought two rifles and two revolvers. 
There is an old saw which says, ‘Don’t monkey with the buzz- 
saw.’ In this case it will hardly be safe to monkey with the 
Sawyer either. J.M. Gambill has a rifle, two pistols, and eight 
hundred rounds of ammunition. It is safe to Gambill that he 
will be able to hold the fort fora while. F. B. Adams has a rifle, 
a shotgun, and pistol. It will be Adam foxy hombre who takes 
him by surprise. D. J. D. Myers has a Colt’s revolver with fifty- 
five hundred cartridges. It will take ad-Myer-able nerve to go 
up against that proposition. 

“Many of the teachers who have only one or two guns anda 
couple of hundred rounds of ammunition have been anxiously 
inquiring where they can procure more. As it is impossible to 
purchase these weapons in Manila, they are advised to secure 
bolos and perfect themselves in the use of these knives. Mean- 
while it is to be hoped that all will be quiet along the Potomac 
for some time yet.” 





THE NEGRO NOT DYING OUT. 


HERE are twice as many negroes in the United States to- 
day as there were when Lincoln set them free, and the 

last census, as the New Orleans Zimes-Democrat remarks, 
proves ‘that we have the negro still with us, and that he is 
likely to remain with us for many years yet.” The census re- 
turns show. a white population of 67,000,000 and a negro popula- 
tion of 8,850,000, with about 500,000 Indians, Chinese, and Jap- 
anese. The death-rate among the negroes in the cities, where 
they live in the congested districts, and “where every law of 
nature and sanitation is defied,” is nearly double that of the 
whites, and is far in excess of the birth-rate ; and this high mor- 
tality has led some to think that the negro is dying out. The 
census figures show that this belief is erroneous. The increase 
of negro population in the rural districts more than makes up for 
the loss in the cities, and the rural surplus flock cityward in 
sufficient numbers to fill up the ranks. ‘The negro population is 
increasing rapidly, not as rapidly as in slavery days, but as 
rapidly as the whites. In Arkansas and Mississippi the negroes 
are multiplying more rapidly than the whites, and in the latter 

















WATTERSON : “Can this be love?”’ 
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State, as in South Carolina also, they are in the majority. In 
South Cafolina, however, the proportion of blacks is decreasing, 
and the other Southern States show a similar trend. The negro 
does not seem to show much inclination to leave the South. 
Says The Times-Democrat: 


“The expected drift of the negro northward has not taken 
place. While a certain class of people and theorists welcome 
him there and promise him privileges, social and otherwise, 
which he does not enjoy in the South, the great mass of the peo- 
ple, the workers with whom they would be thrown into competi- 
tion, resent the black invasion and cheaper wages, and have been 
able to keep the negro out to any large extent, by refusing him 
work and the means of support. As a consequence, the negro 
emigration from the South to the North has been almost altogether 
to the towns, where odd jobs and personal service can be secured. 

“In the South the movement of the negro population has been 
difficult to understand, as the following figures giving the pro 
portion of negroes to the entire population will show: 
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1900, | 1890. | 1880. || 1900. | 2890. | 1880. 

— — | ——_ | ——_ —— | —— 
Alabama ........:. 45-3 | 44.8 | 47-5 | Mississippi......... 58.6 | 57.6 | 57.5 
PEERS oo 2 vccncee 28.0 | 27.4 | 26.2 || North Carolina....| 33.3 | 34.7 | 37-9 
A eae 43-7 | 42.5 | 470 || Soath Carolina,....| 58.4 | 59.8 | 60.7 
C5 54060800 49.7 | 46.7 47-0 || Tennessee, ......... 23.8 | 24.4 | 26.1 
Kentucky ........ 13-3 | 14.4 | res || Texas ..... PETE - | 24.0 21.8 | 24.7 


Louisiana.......... 47.2 | 49-9 | 51-5 | | 


“In the border States, like Kentucky and Tennessee, the negro 
has been steadily decreasing in proportion to the whites. This 
was expected and has, indeed, been going on for years. The 
negroes of Kentucky and Tennessee are so near Ohio, Indiana, 
and Illinois that they naturally drift over there, and the proba- 
bilities are that a majority of the Northern negroes come from 
the border States. 

“In Louisiana also there has been a large decrease in the pro 
portion of negroes, the causes of which we have already shown. 
The same is true of North and South Carolina. The decrease is 
due to the large emigration of negroes to Louisiana, Mississippi, 
and other more Western States. The planters of the Southwest 
have found the Carolinas a splendid field from which to secure 
labor; indeed, their operations there have frequently caused a 
clash and the adoption of measures to prevent labor agencies 
from operating in that territory. 

“But outside of these States there has been little improve- 
ment, and the negroes have held their own as far as population 
is concerned, and, in some cases, more than held their own. Not 
only has the proportion of negroes to whites increased steadily 
for the past twenty years in States like Mississippi, where the 
negroes constitute a majority of the population, but also in Ar- 
kansas, a white State; and Texas and Florida, into both of 
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—7 he Indianapolis Journal. 
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which there has been a large white immigration, report that they 
have proportionately more negroes to-day than ten years ago. 

“The case is probably the most extraordinary in Texas, where 
a marked antagonism to the negro has been shown, and from 
which many negroes have emigrated in the past ten years; yet 
we find that 24 per cent.—or one-fourth of the population of 
‘Texas—is negro to-day, as against 21.8 per cent. in 18go. 

“The settlement of the negro problem by the extinction or dis- 
persal of the negro seems a long way off.” 


THE POLITICAL CONTRAST BETWEEN MASSA- 
CHUSETTS AND PENNSYLVANIA. 


PHILADELPHIA editor is credited with the remark that 
“Pennsylvania has every kind of political deviltry I ever 
saw or heard of elsewhere, and a few more that she has evolved 
herself,” an observation that represents pretty fairly the tone of 
the newspapers the country over when they have occasion to 
speak of politics in the State of Penn, Franklin, and Quay. 
Within a few hours’ journey of Pennsylvania lies Massachusetts, 
also a Republican State, and a manufacturing State, and a State 
where the native-born American is no more predominant than in 
Pennsylvania; but the political reputation of the Bay State is 
not exactly the same as that enjoyed by her Keystone sister. A 
writer in Zhe World's Work says: “There are good men in 
Philadelphia and there are bad men in Massachusetts. But Penn- 
sylvania has steadily sunk to perhaps the lowest level of civic 
degradation that any of the old commonwealths has ever touched ; 
and in Massachusetts a higher level of public morality has been 
maintained over a long period than in any other commonwealth.” 
‘Those who are ready to attribute political rottenness to the igno- 
rance and venality of our immigrant population will find food for 
thought in the following table presented by a writer in Zhe A/- 
lantic Monthly, showing that Pennsylvania really has a much 
higher percentage of native-born population than Massachusetts. 
Here are the figures: 


Massachusetts— 
Native-born of native parents.............cceeeeeeeees 44 per cent. 
ties cache dboepe nav eesseee ct¥bbuedesen 56 ” 
Pennsylvania— 
Native-born of native parents. ............cceceeeeeees 66 * 
eh is acceso ucaphsdnanensonbatcnsa 34 wis 
Boston— 
Native-born of native parents ............cccccciecees 35 3 
TLS dap ceuhh oSsdbedvesskonesoeteocesurcses 65 = 
Philadel phia— 
Ra OR GE MELIVG MOTOR... 2... ccccccccccccccceses 47 _ 
ete li cami Ganeastnbertebebcbectescectoeessss 53 - 


Pennsylvania was settled by the Quakers, Massachusetts by 
the Puritans; the one sect seeking for peace at any price, the 
others alway ready to make arumpus; and Zhe Atlantic writer, 
who signs himself ‘A Pennsylvanian,” attributes the difference 
in results to this difference in origins. It is not considered 
“good form” in Pennsylvania to enter the political arena, and, 
besides, commercialism is far more profitable financially. He 
says: 

“Pennsylvania is a State of large corporations. Office in them 
is more attractive than political office. The president of the 
Pennsylvania Railroad gets $50,000 a year; the governor of the 
State, $10,000. The president of the railroad controls over 150, - 


ooo employees; the governor, perhaps 500, The presidency of. 


the railroad lasts for life; the governorship, for a thorny, uncer- 
tain four years. There are in the Pennsylvania Railroad system 
more than two hundred officials that have more pay and more 
power than the governor of the State; and there are in the State 
a score of corporations only a little less imposing than the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad. Is it any wonder that the best of the young 
men take to the corporations, and devote their every energy to 
promotion therein, leaving politics to the less capable, the less 
intelligent, the less moral? At one time it was the young law- 
yer’s ambition to come to the front in politics; now it is to be- 
come a corporation counsel. So he leaves speech-making alone, 
and devotes himself to corporation law. 
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“ Besides, in Pennsylvania, the young men of wealth and good 
birth look with disfavor on politics. No less a Philadelphian 
than Mr. Owen Wister, who was born in a position to know 
whereof he speaks, tells this story: The descendant of an old 
Philadelphia family had written some verses, and showed them 
to a fellow clubman. ‘Excellent,’ said his friend. ‘I shall pub- 
lish them,’ said the author. The other was horrified. ‘The 
verses are all very well,’ he said, when pressed for a reason, 
‘but—publish a book—is that the sort of thing one does, don’t 
you know?’ Now, politics, like publishing books, is ‘not the 
sort of thing one does, don’t you know,’ in Philadelphia. Had 
Senator Lodge and the late Governor Wolcott been born in Phil- 
adelphia, they might have attained fame as golf champions or 
cotillion leaders, but never as writers, college professors, or poli- 
ticians, except at the sacrifice of social position. 

“There is an historic reason. The Quakers were—and are—a 
good people. This can not be too much emphasized. Member- 
ship in the Society of Friends is as strong an evidence as can be 
given that a man possesses every personal virtue. For the con- 
ditions that beset Pennsylvania the present generation of 
Quakers are in no sense responsible. They are now too few to 
sway the State one way or another. But if the early Quakers 
had had the spirit of the Puritan fathers, Pennsylvania might 
have been held steadier to the moorings of civic decency. It is 
unnecessary to draw any comparison between the personal vir- 
tues of the Puritans and the Quakers. That question was 
thrashed out at length on Boston Common some years ago, and 
was decided, in the manner of the time, to the satisfaction of the 
Puritans at least, by a gallows rope with a Quaker at the end 
of it. 

“Tt is one of the anomalies of history that when the Puritan 
hanged the Quaker, both were happy,—the one to hang a man 
for his belief, the other to die for his belief. This brings out 
strongly the distinction between them. The Puritans were a 
church militant. The Puritan went to church with a Bible in 
one hand, and in the other a musket for hostile Indians. The 
Quaker settled his difficulties with the Indians by reading tracts 
tothem. When the Quaker came to the Puritan commonwealth 
to spread a doctrine which the Puritan didn’t like, the Puritan 
beat him and drove him out; and when the Quaker came meekly 
back to turn the other cheek, the Puritan hanged him. The 
point is this: the Puritan insisted on governing his common- 
wealth in his own way. He founded his commonwealth to carry 
out a certain set of ideas, and he never let his eye wander from 
that purpose. What the Puritan resolved upon was to be done: 
he would have no objector, be he Roger Williams, Anne Hutch- 
inson, or Quaker. The Puritan formed the dominating habit, 
and to this day Puritan ideas dominate the essentially non-Puri- 
tan population of Massachusetts. 

“Among the Quakers, on the other hand, meekness was the 
cardinal virtue. Their creed forbids them to beararms. It does 
not, in so many words, forbid them to take part in politics, but 
certainly the rough-and-tumble of actual party contests is hostile 
to the ideal which the Quaker seeks to follow. ‘The early Qua- 
kers, instead of strangling doctrines not in agreement with their 
own, instead of casting out the apostles of strange creeds, wel- 
comed them, tolerated them. They soon came to the point where 
they were tolerating intolerance. Put in a minority by the unre- 
stricted immigration of less worthy people, and lacking the stren- 
uous, dominating spirit of the Puritans, the early Quakers soon 
let the control of the colony pass into the hands of the less de- 
sirable elements; and there it has always remained.” 





TOPICS IN BRIEF. 


HERR MOST will not be quite so much during the coming year.—7he 
Salt Lake Herald. 


IF the British can’t starve the Boers out they might wait for them to die 
of old age.—7%e Detroit Tribune. 

A BOrR commando has reached the sea; the British appear to have been 
there for some time.— 7he Chicago Evening Post. 

PROFESSOR NORDENSKJOLD has sailed for the south pole. We don’t care 
which pole is discovered first.—7he Boston Transcript. 

HENRY WATTERSON has not gone so far, however, as to give out any 
hints concerning his cabinet.—7%e Chicago Record-Herald. 

SECRETARY CORTELYOU has kindly informed the country how President 


Roosevelt’s name should be pronounced, but as yet President Roosevelt has 
negiected to return the favor.—Zhe Kansas City Journal. 
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LETTERS. AND ART. 


DOES AMERICAN-SPOKEN ENGLISH LOWER 
THE STANDARD? 


HE view of Prof. Brander Matthews, of Columbia Univer- 
‘| sity, and of Miss M. Carey Thomas, dean of Bryn Mawr 
College, that the English language as spoken in America will 
become the standard of the world (see Ture LiITEeRARy DIGEstT, 
October 19) is criticized in some quarters. Prof. Albert H. 
Smyth, of the Boys’ High School, Philadelphia, says in an inter- 
view printed in the Philadelphia 7zmes (October 10) : 


“It is no new thing to hear ‘American English’ spoken of as 
tho it were a matter of pride to speak a different language from 
that of England. Noah Webster a century ago called his dic- 
tionary ‘an American dictionary of the English language,’ which 
caused Joseph Dennie to say that he hoped the whole collection 
of foul and unclean things would be named after its author and 
called ‘ Noah’s ark.’ 

“In considering the subject we must separate written language 
from spoken language. In written language there is very little 
difference between the English used by the best American au- 
thors and that used by English writers, and where any dis- 
pute arises it is conceded that the court of last resort is the estab- 
lished custom of the best writers, nearly allof whom are English. 

“The same may be said of spoken language so far as the choice 
and use of words, and grammatical construction are concerned. 

“In pronunciation the usage in America varies somewhat from 
the English usage, and in inflection there is still greater varia- 
tion. ‘The speech of the cultivated Englishman is more musical 
and pleasing than our own. His voice is better, his modulation 
is more varied and rhythmical and better suited to the thought. 
‘To assert that English as spoken in America will become the 
standard throughout the world is to say that a retrograde move- 
ment will be made, for certainly that would be a retrograde 
movement which should make the strident tones and monotonous 
inflection of the American the standard of English speech.” 


The opinion of Mr. George Riddle, the eminent actor and 
Shakespearian reader, expressed in the New York Suna (Septem- 
ber 29), is that there exists a marked decadence of English 
speech in the United States. He finds here slip-shod utterance, 
provincial mispronunciation, and a much-abused tongue gener- 
ally. He says: 


“The very few men and women who have a high standard of 
speech have not been able to make that standard generally rec- 
ognized, and, consequently, there have been manifest for the 
last twenty years a carelessness and vulgarity of speech, accom- 
panied by slouchiness of manner, in all the professions and in 
society, which may well bring forth the query: Is the art of de- 
livery a lost art, and what is to be the end of this shameful 
decadence?” 


Mr. Riddle observes that we shall find it difficult to locate the 
standard of English speech in any one place, and, if we try to 
do so ineAmerica, we shall find American whimsicalities of lan- 
guage and pronunciation in the way. To quote his words again: 


“In France, the standard of speech is irrevocably the French 
of Paris; in Germany, the German of Hanover; in Italy the Ital- 
ian of Florence; in Spain, the Spanish of Madrid. 

“There is a tradition of speech in those cities which neither 
eccentricity nor caprice has been able to destroy. 

“What is the standard of English speech? It can not be lo- 
cated in any one place. It might be fair to say that he speaks 
the best English whose speech does not betray his nationality 
and environment, whether he be from London, New York, Chi- 
cago, St. Louis, Boston, or Kalamazoo, 

“The principal difference of speech between educated Ameri- 
cans and English is one of intonation and inflection, not of vowel 
sounds, and it may be added that no American need feel flattered 
when told that he speaks like an Englishman, for the American 
has more variety of speech. 

“The principal advantage of the Englishman lies in the fact 
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that tradition of speech obtains more with him than with the 
American. The English are not forever dickering and changing 
the pronunciation of words. Nothing seems to delight the 
American orthoepist more than to apply the provincialisms of 
his particular locality and environment to words which have 
elsewhere had a stable pronunciation for generations. Some 
years ago Webster from Connecticut ordered keg to be pro- 
nounced cag, and for years the spinsters of New England sur- 
rounded their oleander cags and garding beds with clam-shell 
borders. At a time when the theater was emerging fron’ the 
curses of the prejudiced, and when sane persons had ceased to 
consider it a concoction of the devil, Worcester spoke of the 
drayma, and then we began to hear of Cleopaytra....... 

“The United States has its own indigenous dialects, besides 
those introduced from non-English speaking countries. They 
may be classified broadly as Yankee, Western, and Southern, 
altho of late a new cockney dialect has been introduced by the 
American ‘smart:set,’ which affords much diversion to our Eng- 
lish cousins. 

“It is the diffusion of these dialects into our every-day speech 
which, if allowed to proceed, will work ruin to the beauty of our 
language.” ° 





THE SPIRITUAL IDEALISM OF GEORGE 
ELIOT’S NOVELS. 


OMMENTING upon new editions of George Eliot’s works 
about to appear in England, the London Academy (August 
31) finds that the peculiar interest of these republications, apart 
from the literary greatness of the author, lies in “the contrast 
this spiritual idealist presents to the undeniable spiritual move- 
ment now struggling into life.” Zhe Academy believes that 
“culture of the soul” is at the present time more ‘“‘conscious and 
absorbed ” than for a long time past, and it goes on to say of the 
author under discussion : 


““George Eliot was one of the most preeminently spiritual noy- 
elists in the English language. The motive below all she under- 
took was the awakening of the soul and the revealing of the 
beauty and contagion of it. In every volume she ever wrote it 
was the soul only she wrestled with, analyzed, anguished for, 
the soul alone that became of moment to her. Nevertheless, be- 
tween the idealism of George Eliot and the idealism of to-day is 
one great point of divergence. The spiritualism of to-day regards 
itself above all as an inspiration due toa higher condition of soul, 
independent of the material life and the concessions made to it. 
In its most perfect form it is the beautiful spiritualism of Doffki- 
osky’s ‘Crime and Punishment,’ where Sonia, the girl who has 
long led a debased life, is shown to possess a soul of Christ-like 
beauty and radiance. ‘The nature of her means of livelihood has 
never been able to reach or corrupt her soul. . . . The spiritual- 
ism of George Eliot was of a sterner and more somber material. 
Devoid of mystic qualities, it possessed, on the other hand, an 
undeviating courage in grasping the laws of life, and in accept- 
ing the impossibility of all escape from them. Disregarding the 
soul’s thirst for inspiration and ecstasy, George Eliot yearned to 
see it always in action—action being to her the final and irrepar- 
able test upon which to render judgment. The self-soothing 
attempt to make evil bear the same fruit as good she fought in- 
cessantly as a bitter and corrupting delusion. And the question 
with her remained unalterably what had been done, never what 
had been /e//, of spiritual comfort and loveliness.” 


George Eliot’s attitude toward the problem of unhappy or dis- 
astrous marriages has, in 7ie Academy’s view, as special an 
interest as her religious outlook : 


“Again and again—in ‘Romola,’ in‘ Janet’s Repentance,’ in 
the case of Dorothea Casaubon, of Grandcourt and Gwendolin, 
of Rosamund and Lydgate—she returned to the subject, and to 
the question of a man or woman’s duty—their soul’s duty—in 
the face of the insurpassably difficult situation of a calamitous 
marriage. Nothing concerned her more deeply, in fact, than the 
discovery of how much or how little should be endured, physi- 
cally, mentally, and spiritually, before conscience could right- 
fully be absolved from a continuance of responsibility. That she 
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should choose the most difficult solution was in keeping with her 
temperament, and the fine asceticism of her religious concep- 
tions. Moreover, a mistake to her, no less than a crime, consti- 
tuted a thing rigorously to be paid for. It is the law of nature 
that every nature mistake should bring inevitable retribution, 
and the effort to escape from any natural law struck her as a 
piteous futility. Secondly, that the soul should shake off the 
yoke of any accepted responsibility would never have been ac- 
cepted by her for a second.” 


As an example of the contrasting modern novelist’s view of a 
soul’s course in the grasp of “overwhelming materialism” the 
critic refers as follows to the character of Nora in Ibsen’s “The 
Doll's House”: 


“Half dazed by a magnificent instant of inner illumination, 
Nora takes knowledge that her soul and her husband’s had never 
communicated, that he was not her soul's husband, that her 
soul, indeed, was the very last thing he could realize or desire. 
And with a wonderful vision of the truth below all surface ap- 
pearances, she goes, shutting the door behind her. Dealt with 
by George .Eliot, she would have been kept there, to reap the 
seeds of the poor blind past, and to bring forth the blossoms of 
her soul, only through anguished endurance of the conditions 
created by them both. 

“Nevertheless, tho the contrast is very marked between George 
Eliot and the idealists of to-day, there is a certain value in think- 
ing of them together. For between the growing increase of spir- 
itual serenity and George Eliot’s thirst—not for what may be 
seen and foretasted, but what must be done and suffered—there 
is no root antagonism. They round and complete each other. 
George Eliot missed the smiling gaiety of those who have as in 
a vision realized how small an item are both the tears and the 
sins of earth, but she had a tragic courage, a strength and noble- 
ness of endurance in dark places, and an immovable integrity of 
conscience that can never depreciate in beauty.” 


A VISIT TO A JAPANESE ART-SCHOOL. 


[* the opinion of Mr. George Lynch, the artist, a wholesome 

sociological reaction is in progress in Japan. He finds, 
after a considerably long sojourn with the people of the country, 
that the blind rush to follow Western ideas is ceasing. The 
Japanese, he says, are beginning to see that things that come 
from the West are not necessarily an improvement on their own ; 
“they are becoming reconciled to their own merits, to the charm 
of their own habits and customs, their dress, and their art 
ideals.” The account which Mr. Lynch gives (in The Magazine 
of Art, October) of a visit which he paid the Art-School (Yanaka 
Bijitsuin) at Tokyo indicates that this tendency is strong in the 
artistic feeling of the country. To quote his narrative: 


“When I arrived, it was about three o’clock in the afternoon : 
one of their ‘concours’ was taking place. A subject had been 
given out a fortnight before, and all the painter students had 
their resulting pictures brought in for criticism. ... I was 
shown into a well-lighted room upstairs, where I found Mr. Oka- 
kura, and two of the most celebrated painters in Tokyo, in the 
center of a ring of about twenty students, squatting round the 
room. On the walls behind them their pictures were hanging. 
Glowing hibashis, and teapots and cups were on the spotless 
mats. ‘The majority were smoking cigarettes and sipping tea. 
A vote had just been taken about the best picture, and the bal- 
lot papers were being opened.” 


‘“Warmth and Gentle Gracefulness”” was the theme treated in 
the competing pictures, and Mr. Lynch goes on to say: 


“It was very interesting to compare the various renderings of 
it by the different artists—a clump of ripe, red maple foliage in 
the glow of an autumn sunset; a single big red rose; three or 
four pictures of prettily dressed Japanese girls; a fluffy group of 
little birds clustering around their nest on the branch of a cherry- 
tree. The walls were all aglow with soft warmth of coloring. 
After the voting came criticism of each picture in turn—by the 
students first, and finally by the master and the visiting artists. 
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These remarks were short and deliberate, but as a rule most se- 
vere and unsparing. It was only adverse criticism that appeared 
to be thought serviceable. The most brilliant artists among 
them were not likely to suffer from self-conceit. The great red 
rose was torn to fragments. An onslaught was made on the 
drawing of a little girl’s figure alongside it. The foreshortening 
of her knee was the principal point of attack, whilst one of the 
critics went so far as to say that she was evidently no lady, and 
threw suspicions on her moral character by saying that she 
looked as if she were one of the girls who had escaped from the 
Yoshiwarra.” 

All the members of the sehool, Mr. Lynch says, devote one- 
third of the proceeds of the sales of their work to a common fund 


which goes to the maintenance of the school. 


“Orders are frequently carried out by a number of artists to- 
gether, and, at the time of my visit, one of the merchant princes 




















THE PAINTING CLASS. 


Drawn by Otake Chikuha, a student in the Tokyo Art School. 


of Tokyo, who was a great patron of art, was having an entire 
suite of rooms decorated by them. From a European standard 
of comparison their work appears extremely low in cost. There 
were few of the pictures in the exhibition that were priced over 
£15; the average would be, I think, between £8 and £10. So 
it was not surprising to find that about four-fifths of them had 
been sold.” 


The conclusion this writer draws from his general observation 
of art in Japan is as follows: 


“Zhe Japanese artists . . . have not changed their intellectual 
costume, and it is to be hoped that they will remain impressed 
by the idea that Japanese art is a thing too delightful and 
unique for them to dream of inflicting such a loss on the world 
by abandoniing its traditions. The Japanese may hate many 
things to learn from the West, but that little republic or common- 
wealth of art represented by the Yanaka Bijitsuin is one of the 
many things that might be taken by Western artists as a model 
well worth imitating.” 





Are Creative Writers the Best Literary Critics? 
—-In a recent discussion concerning the qualifications of a critic, 
Mr. Stephen Gwynn (well known himself in that capacity) as- 
serts that the men who have written the criticism which throws 
most light on the subjects which they had to criticize had pre- 
viously tried their own hand at the same subjects with serious 
creative purpose. He goes on to say in London Literature (Oc- 
tober 5) : 


ae 


That is the essential difference between a critic like Mr. Les- 
lie Stephen, who discourses admirably about books, and one like 
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Robert Louis Stevenson, who discourses about them like an ar 
tist, making the reader feel what the writer set out to do, calling 
his attention to the means employed,and estimating how far the 
result conformed to the project. What I am asserting is merely 
that artists, like any other craftsmen, are the best judges of 
their own craft. . . . The Golden Treasury, in its original form 
one of the monuments of critical insight, was in that form com- 
piled in consultation with Tennyson, who, had he not had better 
things to do, would certainly have been among the most instruc- 
tive of critics. Passion and prejudice sway Mr. Swinburne 
violently, but who among critics is better than Mr. Swinburne at 
his best? . . . Among the critics of the first consequence—the men 
who can show tothose who are learning to read and learning to 
write what the art of literature really means—critics like Lamb, 
Matthew Arnold, Stevenson, Taine, and Sainte-Beuve—I only 
recall one name which has not attached to it creative work of 
intrinsic value. My exception is M. Emile 
Faguet, and after reading M. Faguet’s 
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the very best that is in him. Thus the temporary weakness 
must be accidental rather than a characteristic fault.” 

Mrs. Fiske tells a story about herself to illustrate the fore- 
going. It concerns the presentation of ‘‘ Magda,” which was pre- 
sented, it seems, in the face of some advance discouragement 
from the newspapers. ‘To quote her again: 

‘As I had expected, the audience gathered to witness the pro- 
duction was small, and it projected that indefinable influenee 
characteristic of many first-night audiences—a chilling influence 
flowing from a concrete determination that it should not like the 
performance. The apathy and lack of sympathy in the audience 
quickly communicated with the actors. The performance really 
was dull, stupid, and, from a popular viewpoint, a failure. The 
play was performed for two weeks. For several nights the orig- 
inal dulness continued. Suddenly there came a night of electri- 

cal and warming triumph, and that still be- 





fore a small body of auditors. From that 





criticism, say, of Victor Hugo, who will 
believe that M. Faguet—let him publish it 
or no—has not written verse? 

. . The vital point is that the critic 
ought to understand, from personal ex- 
perience, the process which in all cases 
must have a certain similarity—the elab- 
oration anc shaping of an idea, the things 
that come by chance, the things that come 
easily, the things that have to be ham- 
mered into their places, the providential 
expedient that sometimes makes into a 
flower what threatened to be an ugly ex- 
crescence, the compromises that have to 
be accepted, the inward debate as to what 
degree of quickness in comprehension may 
be expected from a reader, the relation of 
an artistic work toits suggestion in nature 
or in fact, and soon; in a word, all the ups 
and downs, leaps and delays, exultations 
and gnashings of teeth, that gotothe work 
of composition.” 


HOW ‘“FIRST-NIGHT” PER- 
FORMANCES AFFECT AC- 
TORS. 


RS. MINNIE MADDERN FISKE, 

who is successfully enacting the 
principal réle of the new play “ Miranda 
of the Balcony ” in her own theaterin New 
York, says it needs a psychologist to an- 
alyze the temperamental phenomena de. 
veloped in actors by a first-night perform- 
ance. One player is stimulated by the 
occasion to do his best. Another is de- 








night the audiences grew in size and waxed 
in enthusiasm to the end of the run of the 
play, which closed to an overflowing, ar- 
dently demonstrative audience. It may be 
interesting to the student of the theater 
to know that the greatest success the wri- 
ter ever has known in ier stage career was 
experienced at this final performance of 
‘Magda.’” 

Mrs, Fiske’s experience with “ Becky 
Sharp” was similar to this, The first per- 
formance was unsatisfactory. The last 
act in particular was received with slight 
favor. But, mark the sequel; 

“Later in the season it became the best 
and most entertaining act of the play ; and 
yet nothing in it that would explain this 
fact has been changed. It is only that the 
subtle something that vitally influences a 
performance and its effect was lacking on 
the first night and had since been potent. 
These are odd facts and are unconsidered 
by writers on the stage. They deal with 
some of the hidden springs that work for 
failure or for success in the theater.” 


AMERICA’S GROWING LITER- 
ARY INDEPENDENCE, 


HE publishers’ announcements of 
books for the fall and winter sea- 

son, in this country, reveal a noticeable 
absence of those translations from foreign 
tongues which once upon a time formed 
no small proportion of the lists. Is it to be 








pressed by the excitement and fails to MRS. MINNIE 
measure up to what study, ability, and 

purpose promised. She confesses she belongs to the latter class, 
and describes as follows (in The Critic, October) the experiences 
that befall such: 


an 


lo the player unhappily affected on a first night the condi- 
tions seem to be abnormal, and they are destructive of confidence 
and are a weight on the spirit. The excitement, the preliminary 
hurry, the worry over things that may go wrong, and the general 
nervousness—for even the players who pass through the ordeal 
successfully are themselves nervous before the play begins—all 
these things have a dispiriting, benumbing, and depressing ef- 
fect. Are this depression and its concomitants the results of 
weakness of artistic character, or are they due to a momentary 
confusion of the artistic sensibilities which, in favorable circum- 
stances, prove the possession of a higher type of artistic charac- 
ter? The player who on a first night may be rendered inefficient 
by the peculiar influences of the occasion may subsequently show 


MADDERN FISKE. 


assumed from this that we, like the rest 
of the civilized world, are devoting our- 
selves to a strictly national rather than to 
a world-literature? And if so, is the promise of our generation 
greater than that of its contemporaries in other civilized coun- 
tries? An affirmative conclusion in both cases is reached by an 
editorial writer in the New York A/az/ and Express (October 12) 
who rehearses the situation in this wise: 

“France has nothing to offer us; Zola alone survives of the 
band which twenty years ago began the invasion of Europe. 
No new Taine, no new Sainte-Beuve has arisen; M. Brunetiére, 
M. Doumic, M. Jules Lemaitre are not of the stature to replace 
them, notwithstanding the undoubted preeminence of the first 
of this trio. We have wearied of Bourget’s psychology and mor- 
alism, of Paul Hervieu’s work; Pierre Loti has long been silent. 
The recent literary past of France that was so rich has been suc- 
ceeded by a period of sterility. Anatole France we can not trans- 
late: his delicate art and wit are now devoted to the preservation 
of the national social life of his day in little masterpieces that 
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only those who have lived in France can appreciate. In the 
field of history alone, French writers are now doing good work ; 
and, of course, there is M. Rostand.” 


Neither in Germany nor in Italy, and much less in Spain, does 
this writer see the promise of a literature that is going to invade 
America : 

“Germany still clings to Sudermann and Hauptmann, with no 
promise of great additions to the ranks of her younger writers ; 
Spain long since died to us in a literary sense, notwithstanding 
Mr. Howells’s faithfulness to her one remaining great writer. 
From Italy we have had D’Annunzio, whom we have returned 
with thanks; and we are to have a complete translation of Ma- 
thilde Serao; but, except for this, our publishers are silent. In 
Italy, as in France, the keynote of the current literature is 
strictly and exclusively national; therefore neither the ‘ Piccolo 
Mondo Antico’ nor the ‘ Piccolo Mondo Moderno,’ the two most 
popular of recent Italian novels, has remained untranslated. To 
the foreigner who knows not the country that produced them 
they are of no interest.” 


As regards Russia the situation strikes this writer as being 
somewhat different : 


“Whether Maxim Gorky will prove the successor of Turgue- 
neff, Dostoievsky, and Tolstoy beyond the boundaries of his na- 
tive Russia, is a question that still remains to be answered. His 
country, the most promising in the fields of letters and music, 
apparently ceased to produce world literature when Tolstoy’s 
vogue had run out, and even the best of its contemporary wri- 
ters—Korolenko—has practically remained unknown abroad, ex- 
cept by name. Sienkiewicz isa historical novelist, above all else, 
and will probably be heard from again when his trilogy on the 
great Napoleon is finished; and in the historical field belongs 
also Merejkowski’s ‘Death of the Gods.’ ...... 

“Scandinavia, too, has ceased to be productive. Dr. Brandes 
remains a prominent figure, but neither he nor Ibsen nor Bjérn- 
son is of the rising generation. We have experimented with 
Jonas Lie and Fru Hanssen; Selma Lagerlof has had a season 
of popularity in translation; but for the future there is nought 
of promise.” 


Finally, in England, this writer is convinced, it is the genera- 
tion that is passing, not that which is rising, to which we can 


turn. He says: 


“Kipling, of course, remains with renewed promise, since the 
publication of ‘Kim’; and we should not forget Mr. Stephen 
Phillips. But it is American authors upon whom American pub- 
lishers now almost entirely rely for their books, and the authors 
respond nobly to the call.” 





HIGH ART IN ‘“‘VARIETY”: A SUCCESSFUL 


EXPERIMENT. 


ECADENCE of “vaudeville” onthe variety stage has been 
discerned by theatrical critics in a number of recent 
changes. Several variety houses have closed their doors, and 
the managers have turned their attention to the reintroduction 
of stock companies for the regular production of old and new 
plays. On the other hand, there has been an effort to elevate 
the character of the “‘acts” or numbers of the variety program, 
and this is held to indicate that the taste of the theatér-going 
masses is improving and that they will soon demand “legitimate ” 
dramatic art. But will variety disappear entirely, or has it a 
future? 

The question has not been discussed in American organs of 
the theater, but an English critic has suggested that the high- 
class theater will be forced to compromise and adopt certain fea- 
tutes of the variety show. In Germany and in Austria, how- 
ever, an interesting attempt is being made to produce a superior, 
artistic kind of variety. The originator of the idea is Ernest 
von Woltzogen, a German novelist and essayist of note. He has 


established a Buntes Theater (Secession Theater), otherwise 
called the Ueberbrett, or over-stage, a phrase intended to recall 
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Nietzsche’s “over-man” and his claim to superiority in ail re- 
spects. So successful has this enterprise proved that Vienna 
and one or two other cities have copied it. 

An account of this remarkable reform in the theatrical sphere 
is furnished by the Berlin correspondent of the St. Petersburg 


Novoye Vremya, and we condense it as follows: 


In founding his Ueberbrett, Woltzogen had in view several 
distinct objects: To encourage and facilitate the spread of new 
ideas in literature and art; to emancipate the progressive and 
original dramatists from the restrictions of commercial mana- 
gers, and to give the thoughtful public an opportunity to become 
acquainted with the poets and writers of the day; and to pro- 
vide a new form of entertainment, not inferior in quality to the 
drama, but different from it and in harmony with the spirit of 
the age. 

The artists are not all professionals. Amateurs are wel- 
comed, and the authors are encouraged to read their own works 
—poems, stories, humorous sketches, etc. The program, there- 
fore, is extremely varied—just as diversified as vaudeville, but 
freed from knockabout farce, from gymnastics, from vulgar 
songs and dancing, and similar “stunts.” One-act plays are 
presented, and pantomime is a prominent feature. 
pictures ” 
included. 


“Moving 
and other reproductions of current events are likewise 


Woltzogen himself, in explaining his project, told the corre- 
spondent that his model was the music-hall as it exists in 
France. People like to spend their evenings at places where 
they can have entertainment under freer conditions than those 
prevailing in theaters, he said. Why should not men be al- 
lowed to have their comforts while enjoying the best things in 
literature and art? 

He hopes to see his scheme adopted in all leading cities, and 
variety thus made a means of developing the popular taste. He 
has had no difficulty in securing the cooperation of poets, humor 
ists, authors, singers, and actors. ‘Tickets have to be obtained 
long in advance, so popular has this Theater of Revolt already 
become. The prices are not high, since the authors gladly ap- 
pear for little or no pay. The new venture is beginning to at- 
tract attention in England, where variety flourishes and shows 
no sign of abatement.—Zvrans/ation made for THE LITERARY 
DIGEST. 





NOTES. 


A Bopy of literary men met recently at Chariemagne in the Netherlands 
to discuss means for maintaining the purity of the Dutch language and for 
developing interest in Dutch literature. The New York Fvening Post (Sep- 
tember 24) says: “To this end were discussed the most attractive methods 
of presenting lessons in syntax, possible improvements in spelling, modifi- 
cations in pronunciation, and the preparation of a comprehensive diction- 
ary. Statistics were given regarding the publication and sale of Dutch 
books, from which it appeared that from Amsterdam alone $15,000 worth 
of Dutch works were sent annually to the United States; and various pro- 
posals were presented looking toward the popularizing of books by 
cheaper editions.” 


THERE is to be a revival this winter of the “lecture habit” which was at 
its height fifty yearsago. At least, sosays the St. Paul Despatch, naming 
Burton, Zeublin, Van Dyke, Burdette, Riis, Chapman, Elbert Hubbard and 
Miss Addams among the list of lecturers. But the Despatch thinks that the 
“habit ” of attending lectures nowadays is due, not, as it was when Wen- 
dell Phillips, Garrison, Emerson, Lowell, and Holmes lectured, to a desire 
to learn, but largely to gain the inspiration to learn for oneself. “Therein 
lies the difference between the lecturer of fifty vears ago and the one of 
to-day. The former brought his audience cold facts. The latter brings 
them warm inspiration. It isa difference of temperament. To-day a lec- 
turer must have as much temperament asan actor. What he says is al- 
most a minor matter. The lecture is not the thing, but the lecturer.” 


IT is reported that Mme. Eleanora Duse will make an American theatri- 
cal tour this season. According to the Chicago Post (October 14), she re- 
cently made the following statement, which appeared in the Wiener 
Allgemeine Zeitung: “1 am sick and tired of the theater; not of my art, 
but of the flaring lights, the surroundings, the cooperation of other actors, 
the managers, secretaries, agents, and all the rest of the people who cluster 
around the theater. I want to be freed from the slavery of the theater, 
free from all its associations. The majority of the actors and actresses 
whose acquaintance 1 have made are despicable. When I am once free 
from this life I shall never go back to it. I say this, I, whom the world has 
called the greatest actress of the century. Now I am going to America. 
That will be my last tour.” 
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SCIENCE AND INVENTION. 


THE CAUSE OF SUNSET COLORS. 


x eminent scientist excited public curiosity twenty years 
- ago by announcing that the sunis blue. In Anow/ledge 
(October), Arthur H. Bell adds to this the information that 
the air is orange-colored. Both these apparently absurd state- 
ments are demonstrably true—if we understand what they 
mean. ‘They signify that the sun, viewed through the screen of 
the earth’s atmosphere, through which we are always compelled 
to view it, looks to us yellow for the same reason that the bluish 
arc-lamp seems yellow when viewed through amber-colored glass. 
Says Mr. Bell: 


“The atmosphere surrounding the earth may be likened toa 
screen of an orange color, and it will readily be understood that 
any light passing through this screen will experience some re- 
markable modifications. Now it appears highly probable that 
supposing any one could see the sun from a position outside the 
earth's atmosphere, the light coming from this central luminary 
would be seen to be not white, but blue. . When the rays of 
light first left the sun, the blue rays were the strongest; but very 
soon after they entered the earth’s atmosphere their progress was 
impeded, and of all the rays journeying from the sun they quickly 
became the weakest. On the other hand, the red rays, which at 
first were inconspicuous, had the facility of penetrating the 
earth’s atmosphere, and were the most in evidence at the end of 
their long journey. 

“The first step, accordingly, to be taken when investigating a 
sunset is to realize that the white light from the sun, which is 
commonly supposed to be composed of the seven primary colors, 
should rather be thought of as a residue of the original radia- 
tions. A further important point is to bear in mind that all radi- 
ations of light are of different wave-lengths. This fact indeed 
is at the very foundation, so to speak, of all sunsets, and it is the 
prime agency by which their flaming, gorgeous tints and colors 
are produced. It is due to this fact, for instance, that in the 
neighborhood of large towns the sun nearly always appears to 
set as a red ball of fire. The rays of light at the red end of the 
spectrum are of a much longer wave-length than any of their fel- 
low rays, and so are the best qualified for penetrating the dense 
bank of haze which so commonly floats over all large towns and 
cities. In such localities, as the sun sinks to rest, the green rays 
are first absorbed by this bank of haze, and then the yellow, and 
lastly the orange and the red, the latter, more often than not, 
being the only ones to get through at all. A careful observation 
of a sunset will reveal the fact that the colors fade in the above- 
mentioned order, and the reason they do so is that they are of 
different wave-lengths.” 


Mr. Bell goes on to remind us that the color in the sky may be 
painted on the clouds, or on the hazy air, or on the open sky 
itself. ‘The most conspicuous color here is, of course, blue, and 
in seeking for the origin of this tint an explanation will be found, 
he tells us, of many of the other colors. He says: 


“On looking up into the sky on a cloudless, sunny day, when 
the swallows, perhaps, are flying so high that they appear but 
as tiny specks in the dome of blue, it seems almost impossible to 
think of the atmosphere as being otherwise than perfectly clear 
and translucent. It is, however, in reality charged with minute 
dusty particles which have always been found in myriads, when- 
ever the atmosphere has been tested either over the open sea or 
at the top of high mountains, ‘There is an ingenious instrument, 
indeed, by which the number of these atoms of dust in any given 
quantity of air may be counted, and by its aid samples of air in 
many different parts of the world and at different seasons of the 
year have been analyzed and the atoms counted. The sources 
from which this atmospheric dust is obtained are large. From 
the land, and more especially from deserts, dust is continually 
rising, and the dust so raised is carried by the winds toall parts. 
. . . Altho these particles are spoken of as dust, many of them 
are so minute that a microscope fails to render them visible, and 
the only way in which they reveal their presence is by their effects. 
Not only, therefore, do dusty particles pervade the atmosphere 
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in all parts. but they vary in size from those that are coarse and 
readily discernible to others that are below microscopic sight. 

“Dusty atoms are further to be conceived as offering consider- 
able resistance to the passage of the rays of light which emanate 
from the sun. 

Luminous bodies, as is well known, shed rays of light of 
varying wave-length, as the term is; and as regards human vis- 
ion only those rays whose wave-length is between .00036 and 
.00075 millimeter can be seen. As these waves of light surge 
through the atmosphere, not only does their wave-length affect 
their manner of passing through the earth’s atmosphere, but the 
different sizes of the dusty atoms against which the rays of light 
strike introduce other modifications. ‘Thus, many atoms of dust 
are of a smaller dimension than the wave-lengths of light that 
rush in among them. Hence it happens that the red and orange 
rays which are of a large wave-length pass over these obstacles 
with comparative ease; but the blue rays which are of a shorter 
wave-length are stopped, and the blue light is, as it were, turned 
out of its course and scattered.” 


This selective scattering of the finer rays has been made by 
Lord Rayleigh to account for the blue of the sky, and it has been 
illustrated by a bottle of soapy water held up between the eye 
and a brilliant light. Seen thus the light is yellow or orange- 
color, but when the liquid is looked at sideways it appears blue, 
the rays that have been scattered being thus made visible. 
When looking up into the sky a similar thing happens, for the 
blue tint is that which has been scattered from the sumbeams as 
they splashed, as it were, against the suspended dust-particles. 
To quote further: 


“In the lower strata of the atmosphere the coarser particles of 
dust not only scatter the waves of light, but they also reflect 
them, so that at these lower levels the blue tint is diluted by 
white light, and is accordingly not so intense as when seen, say, 
from the topof a high mountain. At this elevation only the 
finer varieties of dust are floating, and there is little reflection of 
the light, but much scattering, and hence it is here that the blue 
attains its greatest intensity. In that part of the sky nearest the 
sun the rays of light come in a direct line to the eye of the ob- 
server, and the scattering of the light does not appear so great 
as when one looks across the path of the beams, and it is due to 
this circumstance that the sky near the sun is not of so intense a 
blue as portions of the sky farther away. A similar kind of thing 
happens in respect of the clouds, where dust readily accumulates, 
and, reflecting the light, produces their brilliant whiteness. At 
the edges of the clouds, moreover, the atoms of dust are busily 
engaged in refracting the beams of light, and to this cause is due 
that brilliant fringe of brightness which so often adorns many of 
the largest clouds. Not only, therefore, does the atmospheric 
dust filter out the blue light that tints the sky, but it c'so fabri- 
cates the pigments that color the clouds, effects which . an most 
readily be observed ‘in contemplating the glories of the setting 
sun. 


Climate and Animal Development.—That tempera- 
ture has a great influence on the development of animals has 
long been recognized, and yet we were scarcely prepared for 
such radical results as those recently obtained experimentally 
in this direction by Standfuss, a Swiss naturalist, who has pro- 
duced Arctic butterflies from ordinary cocoons by keeping them 


’ 


in ‘‘cold-storage,” and tropical ones from the same by maintain- 
ing them at a high temperature. Says the Revue Scientifique 
(September 21), in a notice of these investigations : 


‘*Experiments carried on by Weissman thirty years ago de- 
monstrated that the chrysalises of lepidoptera can produce 
winged insects whose color varies with the temperature to which 
they have been exposed. This naturalist thus succeeded in real- 
izing artificially the change of color with season that is observed 
in certain butterflies. These half-forgotten investigations have 
recently been taken up by M. Standfuss, of Zurich, and the re- 
sults that they have given deserve the notice not only of ento- 
mologists but also of climatologists. In the course of his investi- 
gations M. Standfuss has succeeded in showing that chrysalises, 
according to the temperature at which they have been kept, give 
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birth not to the insect from which they are derived but to butter- 
flies peculiar to countries very far removed from Zurich. Thus 
pupe of Vanessa urtica, common in Switzerland, which had 
been kept at a temperature of 4° to 6° [39° to 43° F.], produced 
Vanessa polaris, a species belonging to Lapland and other 
northern regions. Others under the influence of a temperature 
of 37° to 39° [98° to 102° F.] produced the variety zcAnusa, which 
is found only in Corsica and Sardinia. Another series, exposed 
daily to a temperature of 42° to 45° [108° to 113° F.] for two hours 
during three or four days, gave the variety schnusoides. ‘These 
last varieties sometimes appear in temperate regions during very 
hot summers. Pupe of the butterfly called J/achaon, common 
in temperate regions, produced a variety found in Syria in the 
months of July and August. Other chrysalises changed into 
butterflies that are still unidentified. To sum up, these investi- 
gations show that a low temperature gives rise to butterflies pe- 
culiar to cold countries, while a considerable degree of heat pro- 
duces varieties peculiar to the tropics or to warm climates,”— 
Translation made for THe Lirerary Dicest. 


AN ELECTRICAL-STORM PROPHET. 


HE long-distance storm-indicator of Dr. Tommasina has al- 
ready been noticed in these columns. A detailed account 

of it, accompanied by diagrams and illustrations, appears in 
kverybody's Magazine (October), from the pen of Eugene P. 























Dk, THOMAS TOMMASINA, 
Inventor of the Electro-Radiophone, or Storm Prophet. 
Courtesy of Everybody's Magazine. 


Lyle, Jr., from whose article we extract the following informa- 
tion. In experiments with ‘“coherers,” such as are used in most 
systems cf wireless telegraphy to detect the electric waves, Dr. 
Tommasina succeeded in constructing very sensitive ones with 
powdered carbon, which had the advantage of automatically 
decohering when the electric impulse had passed. He succeeded 
in combining one of these instruments with a telephone in such 
a way that the feeblest electric wave falling upon it is at once 
converted into sound in the receiver; and this device he has 
named the “electro-radiophone,” because it has the property of 
signaling the radiations produced by electric discharges of near 
or distant storms by means of transforming such radiations into 
sounds. Says Mr. Lyle: 
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“Several physicists had.already made instruments which 
would register atmospheric discharges automatically, as with 
tubes of metal filings. They are, in fact, registering barometers 
or electroradiographs. Professor Boggio Lera, another Italian 
scientist, constructed an appara- 
tus that would trace little lines, 
like arrow-shafts, to indicate the 
intensity of distant atmospheric 
discharges. Dr. Tommasina’s 
method, however, is much more 
vivid. His observations at Intra, 
Italy, have convinced him of its 
utility. The instrument is prac- 
tically that already described, the 
carbon cohéreur auto-décohéreur 
[automatically decohering coher- 
er] ina telephone-receiver. There 
is no metal contact whatever. The 
electrodes are two little arc-light 
carbons adjusted so as to touch 
lightly in a glass tube, and be- 
tween them are placed little grains 
of the same carbon. These latter 
have been separated from their 
own dust, and they and the elec- 
trodes have been thoroughly dried 
ina flame. The coAéreur is fixed THE ELECTRO-RADIOPHONE. 
vertically in a tube of the tele- a, Case of receiver. 4, Cover of 
phone-horn and inserted in the cir- receiver. c, Electro-radiophone. 
cuit of the electromagnet. ..... fis. Germamlver wire, / Bloc 

“His laboratory being some tions 4%, Little dry battery. &, 
seven yards from the ground, Dr. Receiving wire. /, Ground wire. 
Tommasina ran three copper wires ™, Telephone membrane. 
through a crack in the glass of 
his window and spread them outside like a fan, whence they 
stretched toa platform. ‘This platform was covered, but open to 
the weather on all sides. ‘The wires terminated in rubber tubes, 
and were fixed to glass insulators covered inside and out with 
paraffin. These insulators were twelve yards from the ground 
and two yards apart. The wires were thirty yards long. In the 
laboratory the ground connection was made by a conductor of 
water. When a storm should come too near for safety, all the 
connections could be easily removed. 

“Dr. Tommasina describes one occasion when his storm prophet 
was more entertaining than usual. Till noon of a September day 
the weather had been a model of calm beauty, but, nevertheless, 
the radiophone had been making varied noises, with very clear 
shocks, ever since morning. There were certainly some atmos- 
pheric discharges at a great distance. ‘Toward two o’clock the 
telephone-bell rang, and in the telephone the noises grew more 
and more energetic. Sometimes they resembled the prolonged 
rolling of thunder, but these came from many discharges, ex- 
tremely rapid and of 
varying intensity. 
Soon the bell rang 
more frequently, 
and by half-past 
three it was jan- 
gling incessantly, 
and he cut it out of 
the circuit. By now 
distant lightning 
could be seen on the 
horizon, and large 
clouds began to form 
here and there, tho 
as yet no thunder 
was audible to the 
nakedear. The 
noises in the tele- 
phone had steadily 
grown more intense, 
and then of a sudden they changed to a compact crackling, 
steady in volume and continuous. Several seconds later rain 
began to fall, and simultaneously the first thunder-clap made 
itself heard most energetically. The inventor had no sooner re- 
moved the connections of his apparatus than torrents of water 
flooded the streets, and the darting lightning struck the ground 
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in several places nearby. When the storm had passed over, Dr. 
Tommasina reestablished his connections, and listened to the last 
distant discharges, even to their disappearing altogether. 

‘“When the weather changes without bringing on a storm, the 
peculiar crackling already mentioned foretells it faithfully even 
twelve hours before rainfall. Thus, because of its great sensi- 
tiveness, the electro-radiophone may some day be invaluable on 
shipboard for discovering and locating distant storms, for follow- 
ing their course, and as a warning to get out of their way.” 





GEOLOGICAL VALUE OF VOLCANOES. 


VOLCANO can be of the greatest service to geologists. 

Not only do volcanoes serve as specimen collectors by bring- 

ing up fragments of rock from otherwise inaccessible depths, but 
they occasionally preserve valuable evidence for geology by 
spreading a mantle of lava over some soft fossil-bearing rock that 
would otherwise soon disappear. In a contribution to La Na- 
ture (Paris), M. de Lapparent describes in detail how some par- 


ticular volcanoes have thus done service to science. He says: 


“The deeper an excavation is, the more precious is the infor- 
mation that itcan furnish. The geologist always laments be- 
cause he can not descend deep enough for his investigations, and 
it is inexpressible joy to him when the diamond-drill, in an ex- 
ploration made-for some mining operation, brings up specimens 
from depths of five or six thousand feet. Now this exploratory 
function, which is always costly, is being exercised or has been 
exercised in the past by certain volcanoes, to the geologist’s great 
profit. Such are the ones where the emission of lava has been 
accompanied by explosions that are violent enough to hurl into 
the air not only the ‘bombs’ of seoria, but a more or less consid- 
erable part of the mass on which the volcano stands.” 


Especially valuable to geologists has been Vesuvius, or rather 
the semicircular mountain that surrounds it: 


“This mountain, which is celebrated in the history of geologic 
eontroversy, is called Somma. It is formed by layers of lava 
and débris of all kinds, thrown up from a depth which is now 
invisible, being below the sea-level and covered by volcanic ma- 
terial. In this débris are found bits of gray rock with marine 
shells, showing that the sub-Apennine stratum (of Monte Mario 
near Rome) forms the immediate substratum of the volcano. 

“Other fragments, formed of tufa with impressions of plants, 
show that a continental period followed this marineepisode. But 
the most instructive bits are those which have long drawn the 
attention of mineralogists to Somma because of the rare and well 
crystallized varieties that they include. We now know past all 
doubt that their origin must be sought in the sedimentary lime- 
stones of different epochs that form the backbone of the southern 
Apennines and exist in the depths beneath the volcano. These 
limestones, held under enormous pressure in contact with the 
molten matter and vapors at the base of Vesuvius, have under- 
gone curious transformations which may give us the key to what 
geologists call ‘metamorphism,’ that is to say, the changes by 
which an old sediment may take on a wholly crystalline form. 
Here, then, the volcano has not only brought up specimens for 
us from the bowels of the earth, but it has shown us the results 
of experiments that it has made in its own wonderful laboratory.” 

Other geological volcanoes, the writer tells us, are those of the 
Isles of Sonda, which throw up mud often mixed with interesting 
fossils from inaccessible depths, the extinct volcanoes of Au- 
vergne, France, and even that on the isle of Arran, between 
England and Ireland, which has preserved under its ancient out- 
pourings of lava bits of the earlier surface rock of the island, 
containing fossils that would otherwise have been destroyed.— 
Translation made for Tue Literary DicEst. 


Inoculation for Typhoid.—The following experiments 
made in the British army along this line are described in the 
Revue Scientifique (September 28). 

“It is well known that for three years English physicians have 
been practising preventive inoculation against typhoid fever. It 
‘would be premature to give a definite opinion about the action of 


Says the writer: 
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these preventive vaccinations. . . . The method, which is still 
young, has scarcely passed the trial period; and the few partial 
results made public hitherto hardly give us sufficient data for 
judgment. Preventive inoculation, however, was tried on a very 
large scale in 1899 in the English army, particularly in India, 
and the results are somewhat interesting. At Malta the experi- 
ment was made on only two regiments in which among 61 men 
inoculated there was not a single case of typhoid, while among 
the men not inoculated one of the two regiments had two cases 
and the other one case and one death. In Egypt, 461 men out of 
4,835 were inoculated, and these were entirely free from typhoid, 
while among the others there were 30 cases and 7 deaths. There 
was the same immunity among 83 men inoculated in Jamaica, 
altho the remainder of the force there (483 men) showed only a 
slight tendency to the fever (2 cases and one death). As they 
relate to such small numbers, these experiments are not very 
demonstrative. On the other hand, in India, which is a hotbed 
of typhoid, a very large number of men (4,502 out of a total of 
30,353) received antityphoid vaccination. These 4,502 inocu- 
lated men furnished 44 cases of typhoid and g deaths, or a mor- 
bidity of 0.98 per cent. and a mortality of 0.2 per cent. Among 
25,851 men not inoculated there were 657 cases and 146 deaths or 
percentages of 2.54 and 0.56. It would be interesting to know 
whether the numerous inoculations (mare than 30,000) made on 
soldiers sent to South Africa have given equally encouraging re- 
sults. But however this may be, the results noted above cer- 
tainly deserve attention."—7rans/ation made for Tur LiTER- 
ARY DIGEST. 





NEW SPECULATIONS REGARDING THE SUN. 


Go curious statistical work and other investigation regard- 

ing the sun—some of it rather fanciful—has been done by 
Dr. Zenger, a member of the Prague Academy of Sciences and 
Privy Councillor to the Emperor of Austria. Among other 
things Dr. Zenger has endeavored to make long-distance weather 
predictions; but this and much of his other work depends on the 
connection that he believes he has established between the 
sun’s rotation and the yearly revolutions of the planets. In one 
of his periodical reviews of astronomical progress in La Science 
lllustrée (Paris, September 28), M. W. de Fonvielle speaks as 
follows of Zenger’s work: 


“M. Zenger is trying to connect two elements that have been 
regarded as arbitrary and as having no mutual relations, and he 
has thus reached some very curious results. 

“It has long been known that the sun rotates about its axis in 
a period of 25 days. As its diameter is a hundred times that of 
the earth, it may be seen that this rotatory movement is very 
considerable. At the solar equator it is four or five times, swifter 
than at the terrestvial equator. .... ee 

‘For certain reasons into which it would take too long to go, 
and the responsibility for which we leave to M. Zenger, the sun 
must be regarded as a magnet whose poles are differently ar- 
ranged from those of the terrestrial magnet. They are situated 
in the neighborhood of the equator. Every twelve and a half 
days, therefore, the plane of the solar magnet reaches the same 
position with regard to the axis of the terrestrial magnet. 

“Now it happens that this period of twelve days and a half is 
contained almost exactly a whole number of times in the time of 
revolution of each of the known planets. Thus, the year of Mer- 
cury consists of seven solar demi-rotations ; that of Venus, of 18; 
that of the earth, of 29; that of Eros, of 51. Considerations 
analogous to those that led Bode to announce that a planet 
would be discovered between Mars and Jupiter are invoked by 
Zenger to support his prediction that there will be found between 
Eros and the earth a planet, still unknown, whose revolution 
will occupy precisely 40 solar demi-revolutions or 490% of our 
GOMES 6°49. 

“Zenger also applies his principles courageously to the great 
planets, such as Saturn, Jupiter, etc. But the sidereal years of 
these huge bodies are so great and so inexactly known that his 
calculations do not present the same interest in their cases. .. . 
Jupiter’s year is 344 solar demi-rotations, Saturn's is 854, that of 
Uranus is 2,437, and that of Neptune 4,497. 

“Zenger even attempts to extend the same principle to the 
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host of satellites. He estimates the sidereal year of each satel- 
lite in terms of the rotation of its primary, and he thus arrives at 
some curious results. Accotding to him the sidereal year of the 
interior satellite of Jupiter is 81 demi-rotations of the planet; 
that of the exterior satellite of Saturn, 379 [etc.]..... 

“These investigations must be considered only as curiosities 
until they have been supplemented by new discoveries.” 

In treating of the solar protuberances, we are told, Zenger re- 
gards them not as tongues of flame but as caused by electric dis- 
charges through masses of gas toward passing bodies such as 
meteorites. In fine, M. de Fonvielle concludes that Zenger’s 
book is worth the attention of scientific men, altho, he adds in a 
characteristically French way, “it is to be regretted that it is 
written in so little known a language as German !”"—7rans/ation 
made for Tur LITERARY DIGEsT. 





MEDICAL BULLETINS AND GOOD TASTE. 


HE bulletins given out by the attending physicians during 
the late illness of President McKinley, and the information 
in general that they furnished to the press and the public, are 
condemned rather severely by Sir Dyce Duckworth, an eminent 
English medical man, in 7he Spectator (London). He is of the 
opinion that the bulletins were furnished with but slender regard 
to the decency and respect due to the privacy of the patient, and 
that many related to matters of treatment which were unfit to be 
read, much less to be discussed, by the general public. He fur- 
ther speaks of the publication of such bulletins as a new depar- 
ture and bad example afforded by America. The editor of Zhe 
British Medical Journa/, in commenting on these strictures, is 
inclined to think that Sir Dyce goes a little too far and that his- 
torically he is not correct. It says: 


“Every one must allow that not only was President McKinley, 
as the Chief Magistrate of the United States, a patient of quite 
an exceptional position, but its tragic circumstances made the 
illness of especial interest, while there was an intense and not 
unnatural desire on the part of the public to be kept accurately 
informed of the progress of the patient. It is reasonable to make 
allowances for these circumstances and to recognize that details 
were justifiable in this case which would ordinarily be withheld. 
Moreover, is it correct to say that this practise of publishing de- 
tails of the illnesses of great persons was unknown a few years 
ago? We possess a letter written in 1891 by an eminent surgeon 
(now deceased) to Queen Victoria, a man of long experience and 
ripe judgment, in which, referring to the subject of medical bul- 
letins, he wrote that such statements have always been published 
by those ‘who have been in attendance on members of the royal 
family during serious illness. This custom has been observed 
longer than any one living can remember, and its maintenance 
is not dependent on those by whom these bulletins are signed.’ 
We have referred to Zhe Z7imes for 1830, about the time of the 
death of George IV., and find that daily bulletins were published 
and signed by Sir Henry Halford and Sir Matthew Tierney, and 
that after the King’s death fuller details of the illness were given 
in the obituary notice. While we share the objection to signed 
medical bulletins, and the appearance in the newspapers of de- 
tails from the sick-rooms of citizens of more or less public impor- 
tance, we think it must be held that rulers of states and members 
of reigning families constitute exceptions. It is quite possible 
that Sir Dyce Duckworth had in his mind particular passages 
which erred in point of taste, but, speaking generally and from 
recollection of the official bulletins, we do not think that the 
physicians and surgeons in attendance upon President McKinley 
published anything that was unworthy of the medical profession.” 





Gum Arabic Produced by Ants.—Gum arabic is an 
exudation from certain species of acacia. In order to obtain the 
gum the stem must be cut or perforated so that the juice may 
exude, and we are told by M. Walter Busse, who has just been 
investigating the gum-production of German East Africa, that 
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in the majority of cases this necessary perforation is accom- 
plished by ants, without whose labors, therefore, the world could 
not get its supply of gum arabic—at least with the present ease. 
Says M. Busse, as reported in Le Journal d' Agriculture Trop- 
tcale (Paris): 

“Apart from the rare wounds inflicted accidentally by man, 
animals, storms, etc., all secretion of gum in this country is pro- 
voked by ants. The ants perforate the bark of the acacia to gain 
admittance into the wood, where they lay their eggs in the exca- 
vations, which are sometimes of considerable extent. The aca- 
cias with soft wood generally show few wounds of this kind; the 
hard-wood acacias are riddled with them, each perforation being 
marked with a globule of gum. The ant that thus produces the 
gum makes no use of it; it is only an obstruction to her work, 
since it stops up the galleries that she hollows out. Another 
species of ant, however, sometimes attacks the exuded gum be- 
fore it has become completely hardened, and gives it the pecul- 
iar appearance well known to collectors.”— 7ramnslation made for 
Tue Lirerary DIGEsT. 





One Hundred and Twenty-five Miles an Hour.— 
The preliminary experiments for the new high-speed electric 
road between Berlin and Zossen, in Prussia, leave substantially 
no doubt, says Zhe Electrical World and Lngineer (October 
5), that this prodigious speed will be reached, “provided the 
track and roadbed will permit.” It goes on to say: “The actual 
conditions of operation in the running contacts, the regulating 
appliances and the brakes are far more serious subjects for con- 
sideration than the mere power and efficiency of the motors, on 
which depend the reaching and maintenance of very high speed. 
And most of all is it important that the conditions of station 
operation when handling such traffic as the purpose of the tests 
contemplates be accurately ascertained.” In another place the 
writer says: “The only factor in the work which seems some- 
what uncertain is the character of the track and roadbed. Altho 
these are constructed with the thoroughness to be expected in a 
Prussian military road, grades up to 3 per cent. and radii of cur- 
vature even as short as 1,000 meters can hardly be considered as 
unduly favorable to the attaining of transcendental speeds.” 
This is the road in which the Kaiser is showing so deep an inter- 
est. “Itis,” says Zhe Electrical World, “by far the most de- 
termined attack on the high-speed problem that has yet been 
made on either side of the Atlantic, and if skill and experience 
count for anything, success may fairly be predicted.” 





SCIENCE BREVITIES. 


CHARLES H. CRAMP, the Philadelphia ship-builder, is opposed, says 7he 
Marine Review, tocovers on battle-ship turrets. “He quote many officers 
who were in the fight at Santiago as expressing the opinion that there 
should be no top on a turret, for the reason that the ventilation is so bad, 
and the facilities for observation so poor in time of battle, that officers can 
not well direct affairs from a closed turret.” 


“WHItH reference to the far hearing of bells,” says Rev. John M. Bacon in 
Knowledge, “one most important statement to make is that their sound is 
extremely uncertain. Seamen, lighthouse keepers, and others, whose 
training makes them close observers, constantly insist on this. I have 
already shown how remarkably the sound of a bell may be lost in the free 
upper air. Against this may be quoted a statement which I have on the 
authority of Messrs. Mears, the well-known bell-founders. It appears that 
the tenor bell of the peal of St. Bees, on the coast of Cumberland, has been 
heard at the top of Scafell Pikes, sixteen miles distant in a straight line. 
This is certainly a record, and must probably be largely accounted for by 
the slope of the mountain. Mv own experience is wholly against the possi- 
bility of the hearing of a deep bell across such distance and at the height of 
3,000 feet in the feet in the free heaven.” 


“AN ingenious device which measures the actual time a telephone has 
been in use, so that the company may charge the subscriber only for the 
actual service he has had, is the subject of a patent lately granted to Mr. 
Thomas Baret, of Sydney, New South Wales, according to the London 
Electrical Engineer,” as quoted in Electricity. “The ideais that asubscriber 
who has but little use for his telephone will not be compelled to pay the 
same as one whose instrument is in fairly constant use ‘lo this end the 
lever-switch of the telephone !s connected with the clock or other mechan- 
ism, which shall be inoperative when the telephone is not in use, but as 
soon as the receiver is lifted from the hook the clockwork shall commence 
to operate, and will thus register the extent of time that the instrument 
has been working. The apparatus is so arranged that the up-and-down 
movement of the lever-switch shall wind up the clockwork, and thus the 
operation will bealmost entirely automatic. A dial is provided for indi- 
cating the length of time the telephone has been in use.” 
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THE RELIGIOUS WORLD. 


WHO WILL BE THE NEXT POPE? 


‘HE venerable Pontiff of the Roman Catholic Church, Leo 
a XIII., is now in his ninety-first year, and the question who 
will be chosen to succeed him is interesting a great portion of the 
human race. The New Orleans Daily Picayune (October 9g) 
calls attention to the difficulty of ascertaining in advance what 
the result of an election will be. Not only are such elections held 
under conditions that prevent the giving out of any information 
while they are in progress, but the cardinals who will do the 
voting are, prior to an election, scattered all over the globe. In 
the absence of anything more authentic or recent to base its 
speculation upon, Zhe Picayune mentions the prophecies of St. 
Malachy, which were made public in 1595. It says: 

“These alleged prophecies, written in Latin, consist of brief 
sentences or mottoes which are supposed to characterize each 
Pope. The names given in this figurative way, to the number of 
III, represent the number of persons who were to fill out the 
entire papal succession from the year 1143, when it was claimed 
they were written, down to the end of the Christian world. 

“Of these 111 Popes, 102 have sat on the pontifical throne, 
while 9 more are to follow. It is claimed that the pontificates 
of these nine shepherds of the church will expire about 
yo... : 

“Now for the forecasting of the Popes themselves. Pio Nono 
is designated by the term, ‘Crux de Cruce,’ ‘ the cross from the 
cross,’ supposed to refer to the persecutions he suffered, among 
which was the loss of the temporal power and dominion so long 
enjoyed by the Roman Pontiffs. Leo XIII. is characterized as 
‘Lumen in Coelo,’ ‘the Light in the Heavens,’ his armorial 
*scutcheon bearing thé insignia of a blazing star. The successors 
of Leo are thus prefigured : 

“Tgnis ardens, Burning fire. 

“Religio depopulata, Religion depopulated. 

“Fides intrepida, Intrepid faith. 

“Pastor angelicus, The angelic pastor. 

“Pastor et nauta, Pastor and sailor. 

“Flos florum, Flower of flowers. 

“De medietate lunz, From the half of the moon. 

“De labore solis, From the labor of the sun. 

“Gloria olive, Glory of olive. 

“Petrus Romanus, Peter of Rome.” 

M. de Nevers, writing in Zhe Pall Mall Magazine for Octo- 
ber, says 7he Picayune, mentions as prominent candidates 
for the pontificate Cardinal Svampa, Archbishop of Bologna; 
Cardinal Vannutelli, and Cardinal Ferrari, Archbishop of Milan. 
M. de Nevers’s words are quoted as follows: 


“Some years ago the favorites were Cardinals Lucido M. Par- 
rocchi, Raffaele Monaco la Valetta, and Serafino Vannutelli. 
Cardinal Parrocchi made his mark during the great jubilee cele- 
brations; he talked, like another Mezzofanti, German to the 
Germans, Latin to Hungarians and Poles, French to the French, 
and English to the English. He won golden opinions by his 
knowledge of the world and the charming ways of the classical 
Italian prelate—but only amongst foreign cardinals. His excel- 
lency Monaco la Valetta was the favorite of all those who 
wished for peace and abstention from politics, Cardinal Vannu- 
telli was already then the candidate of what is called 7/ partito 
det giovani (the young party), an Opportunist party, whose 
program consists of a policy of active intervention in elections, 
so as to inaugurate an epoch of action through the participation 
of faithful Catholics in all functions of the state. Cardinal Van- 
nutelli is said to be a stanch supporter of the Triple Alliance.” 


There are two more candidates of note, 7he Picayune goes on 
to say, who have attracted attention quite lately. These are 
Cardinal Angelo di Pietro and Cardinal Girolamo-Maria Gotti. 
The writer concludes : 


“But to get back to the prophecy of the blazing star, any one 
of these distinguished personages might, if raised to the papal 
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office, become specially illustrious so as to conform to the pro- 
phetic type; but, of all the names mentioned, only two may be 
distinguished by the emblematic insignia borne on their coats of 
arms. On that of Cardinal Svampa is a golden sun, and on that 
of Cardinal Gotti is a blazing torch. Whether these insignifi- 
cant facts have any bearing on the great question of the succes- 
sor of the present ‘Light in the Heavens’ does not appear.” 


AN INVESTIGATION OF THE RELIGIOUS 
IMPULSE. 


Gag questionnaire method of collecting data has been used 

during the past three years by Professor Leuba, of Bryn 
Mawr College, to learn the real motives for the religious prac- 
tises (public and private) of as many different persons as pos- 
sible. In the questions circulated he inquired into the circum- 
stances, places, etc., exercising particular religious influence, 
and requested each person to give his or her most characteristi- 
cally religious experience and to discriminate between religious 
and non-religious feelings, thoughts and actions. The ques- 
tions, to use Professor Leuba’s language, “were primarily for- 
mulated to bring to light the motives of the religious life of our 
contemporaries and were thus to contribute to a wider investiga- 
tion in religious dynamics, a field of research too long neglected 
in favor of historical studies.” 

In Zhe Monist (July) he submits the results of a preliminary 
examination of the material he has collected. A more systematic 
investigation is to follow. Atthe outset of his article he presents 
some general conclusions to which the examination has led him: 


“The frequent inconsisten¢ies, the unmeaning explanations 
given by people from whom one has learned to expect rational 
behavior, and the oft-recurring negative answers, indicate how 
little reflection is given to religion, how much it is a matter of 
uncontrolled impulse. To this same conclusion, as well as to the 
dependence of the intellect upon the will, points also the very 
astonishing indifference to objective truth—to the objective real- 
ity of God, for instance—to rational proof, to logical inconsistency, 
in people who, in other spheres of life, do not lack scientific 
sense. The supremacy of the fundamental life-impulses over 
the directions of the intellect, of the unconscious over the con- 
scious, affirms itself with uncontestable significance in these rec- 
ords: not what is objectively real or what is logical, but that 
which ministers to the approved needs and desires, is the ‘ relig- 
iously ' true. These records show also how the affective rela- 
tions of man to the divinity have changed. Freedom and equal- 
ity are in modern society the keynote of the relation of the 
individual to his fellow men; it seems to be becoming also the 
keynote of his relations to God. ‘The feeling of freedom toward 
God has largely supplanted the duty-motive which the Cate- 
chisms continue to inculeate: action in obedience to God’s com- 
mand is out of fashion; it is what is right and what is best which 
is now the favorite reason for conduct. ‘Even a certain feeling 
of equality, monstrous as this may seem, has passed into the 
attitude of the people to God: awe, reverence, worship, appear 
only dimly and not as frequently as is assumed, in the religious 
consciousness of the democratic Anglo-Saxon. 

“The startling diversity displayed in these records which, 
after all, come from people of the same civilization, is probably 
what first arrests the attention. What a disparity between relig- 
ion according to the councils and religion as the infinitely larger 
breath of life has made it! The discrepancies are not only in the 
externals of religious life, they show themselves in the inmost 
consciousness of the individual; it is often a question of differ- 
ent hopes and different affective needs: what is ‘bread of life’ 
to one is dregs to the other. If this fundamental diversity comes 
to us as a surprise, it is in part, no doubt, because we have been 
accustomed to the uniformity of outward religious conformity. 
The stoutness and persistency with which theologians have 
guaranteed the same spiritual food to agree with every one of 
the children of men, if only they would try it, has also helped to 
obscure the fact.” 


Proceeding to consider individually some of these religious ex- 
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periences, Professor Leuba presents that of a young woman of 
college training, a communicant member of the Presbyterian 
Church. She says: 


“My idea of religious practises may be divided into two 
classes: (1) Those developed by associations of early training 
and home life. They include acts connected with ordinances 
(z.e., aroused by them) or performed during, or preparatory to, 
them. (2) Those performed to satisfy a desire for ¢hings of 
permanent value ; they are not exclusive of (1) but are not al- 
ways identical with them. 

“As to (1) I realize the motives; they are habit, the desire for 
peace on that subject at home, sometimes a willingness to influ- 
ence others toward a spiritual life, a feeling that it is good moral 
discipline to conform to the wishes of others. As to (2) I am not 
conscious of the motive at the time of performing them. ..... 

“I perform public religious exercises often simply because oth- 
ers are doing so and I do not wish to appear refractory. Fre- 
quently it is because of a will to come into relation with a loftier 
personality, to make my own particular will identical with a uni- 
versal will, to get away from my own selfish thoughts. As to my 
regular evening devotional exercises, they are partly carried on 
because of habit, but in a larger measure because of a feeling of 
need for communicating with a higher personality, or perhaps, 
rather, because of an intense longing for a higher experience, a 
purer and larger existence. ...... 

“Neither public nor private practises are usually, at the time, 
done with conscious end or purpose. But afterward an end or 
purpose may be reflected upon, and the conclusion reached has 
probably a large share in molding my attitude for the next sim- 
ilar act. The implicit purpose or end, except when the actions 
are merely imitative or politic, is a purification of the feelings, 
a steadying of the intellect, a discipline of the will. 

“T never feel inclined to religious practises in the sense of (1) 
unless they also include (2), altho, when at home, I teach a Sun- 
day-school class, play the piano at Sunday-school, and act on 
church committees and sometimes sing in a choir, 

“The circumstances and objects which prompt me most power- 
fully to religious activity are the following: when I am very tired 
of myself; the unselfish act of another person ; the climax in the 
character development of an analytical novel; the finest parts of 
a piece of music; a strong dramatic presentation ; when the hero 
or heroine commits the decisive deed for good or evil, —in short, 
anything which loosens one’s feelings, when these are followed 
by a decision to be a person, to stand for the right sort of things, 
to cultivate an influence for self-control.” 


Another experience reported is that of a practising physician, 
who, asked to say whether he believed in God’s interference in 
his life in answer to his prayers, replied : 


““* How does He help me and does He at all help me?’ I do 
not know, I sometimes believe that He does. It may be that the 
very act of praying is the way in which I am assisted by the di- 
vine power,—when I am speaking to God, it is God who speaks 
in me. It is strange that altho I do not believe in miracles, past 
or present, still I persist in believing that God must have some 
way to help me to realize more and more my ideal of divine hu- 
manity, —these spiritual thoughts and sentiments I do not regard 
as merely ethical, because I intimately connect them with my 
faith in God, to whom I feel grateful and responsible.” 

Professor Leuba’s comment is: 

“*7 donot know, 1 sometimes believe that He does!’ Is not 
‘this, coming from a man of scientific training who prays morn- 
ing and evening, a startling confession of indifference to objec- 
tive truth and logical consistency and a disclosure of the suprem- 
acy of the will to believe?” 

Still another experience is that of a woman living with her 
husband and one child on a “run-down plantation,” fighting 
poverty. The religious atmosphere of her youth was “family 
prayer and high temper.” Of her Professor Leuba says: “She 
is a remarkable instance of triumphant optimism. Christianity 
is here transcended, in her estimation at least, by an admirable 
pagan love, nay, worship, of nature and trust in its laws. What 
a comment upon certain ossified forms of Christianity this record 
is!” The following is hér record: 
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“The reasons that prompt me to ‘religious practises’ are an 
inherent love of life and beauty and the belief that there is no 
religion but Truth, and that my greatest happiness and well- 
being depends on making as much of it as possible my own. My 
‘religious practises’ are my efforts to embody in myself, my 
home, and my children the above belief, to learn every day more 
of the meaning of Life and to give the Life in me the best ex- 
pression, To be an inspired mother is the highest religious state 
I know. The most devotional life to me is to seek for the deeper 
meaning in every experience, reading and work, to find the mes- 
sage in everything. Ignorance is sin and to fear is evil. A mind 
continually open and ready to understand ; the faith that all that 
comes to me is mine, to be understood and used; the belief that 
I am growing every day by being alive to Truth, these have su- 
perseded the childish groping called prayer. I do not ask for 
anything because I know all I need will come to me. All the 
strength, power, and wisdom of my life is within; growth is the 
law of my being....... 

“IT am never in an orthodox religious attitude. The view from 
my window, as I write, of fields and trees and sunshine, up- 
turned soil that will soon give us another lesson in growth, 
thrills me with joy, so does a new thought, for instance, the con- 
sciousness that I am alive and growing. When my husband puts 
his arms around me and tells me that he loves me ! feel a thrill 
of joy, for love is good and passion pure. Perhaps I am happi- 
est when we look into each other’s eyes and see the same truth. 
The love of man and woman is the greatest power in the world 
and inspired nativity is the hope of human regeneration. Every 
child conceived in love is a child of ‘immaculate conception ’— 
all these thoughts and feelings are religious to me.” 


The answers given by a Methodist Episcopal minister, says 
Professor Leuba, “ bring us back to familiar statements and show 
how far from the old, narrow, traditional currents we have wan- 
dered”: 


“T feel that the performance of religious practises is a duty 
which I owe to God as the author of my being, the redeemer of 
my soul, and the source of innumerable benefits, both present 
and prospective. But it is also a joyous privilege to serve Him 
and to realize His gracious approval. 

“T engage in devotional exercises for the glory of God, the cul- 
tivation of personal religion, and for the benefit of others. 

‘“‘T have strong religious needs”: (1) I need clear and rational 
views of theological questions. I secure them by close and crit- 
ical study of the Bible with the best helps I can get; but I al- 
ways think for myself and, hence, I have some thoughts and 
theories of my own; they are not visionary but logical and true, 
as I confidently believe. (2) I have need of much grace to keep 
my heart right and to go steadily forward in the path of duty 
and the service of God. I do this by diligently waiting upon 
God in the appointed means of grace and especially in secret 
devotion.” 


In answer to the question touching the circumstances which 
most incline him to religious practises, this minister says: 


“*What circumstances?’ Under the faithful and efficient 
preaching of the Gospel; in a genuine revival service and often 
in private meditation. ‘What places?’ In the House of God, 
at a really good camp-meeting, or in an earnest, enthusiastic re- 
ligious service of any kind. ‘What objects?’ The development 
of my own Christian character, the edification of the church, and 
the salvation of sinners. ‘What pefiods?’ Always when I have 
a deep, rich, happy religious experience, or whenever there ap- 
pears to be a special demand for Christian activity and religious 
effort.” 


A dozen or more sets of answers appear in the article for which 
we have not further space here. We quote, however, from Pro- 
fessor Leuba’s closing paragraphs: 


“Of all the impressions which arise from a rapid reading of the 
documents before us, the most constant and the one of greatest 
philosophical import concerns the religious impulse. The end of 
religion is not the worship of God as some like to put it. He is 
frequently not even present to the mind of our correspondents 
during the moments they call religious, and, when present, He 
is not usually worshiped. No, if we are to judge by our rec- 
ords, it would seem that the God who rises up before the Protes- 
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tant Anglo-Saxon in his religious moods does not ordinarily throw 
him on his knees. That stage appears now transcended. God 
has remained for him the bestower of the things he wants, but 
the belief that adoration is an effective means of obtaining satis- 
faction has been to a very large extent forgotten. Could this be 
the result of experience? However that may be, the fact is that 
when God, conjured up by his needs, appears before him, his 
hands stretch forth in request for power or mercy, not in ado- 
ration. And, preposterous as it may seem, it is yet true that he 
cares very little who God is, or even whether He is at all. But 
he uses /1im, instinctively, from habit if not from a rational 
conviction in His existence, for the satisfaction of his better de- 
sires, and this he does ordinarily with the directness and the 
bluntness of the aggressive child of a domineering century, well- 
nigh stranger to the emotions of fear, of awe, and of reverence. 
The truth of the matter may be put this way: God zs not known, 
He ts not understood; He ts used—used a good deal and with 
an admirable disregard of logical consistency, sometimes as meat 
purveyor, sometimes as moral support, sometimes as friend, 
sometimes as an object of love.” 





A DEFENSE OF CASTE. 


 aperauaaiae doctrines have been expounded and defended 
in this country, ever since the Parliament of Religions was 
held in Chicago, by lectures and writers of considerable per- 
suasive skill. Some weeks ago (October 19) we republished 
Swami Vivekananda’s articie, in which he endeavors to show 
that the Hindu religion really confers upon womanhood not a 
lesser, but a greater, dignity than is accorded by Christianity. 
Now a writer in 7he Theosophical Review (September) comes 
to the defeuse of the Hindu idea of caste, and maintains that 
Jesus himself clearly indorsed caste divisions in his interview 
with the rich young man. We quote from the article as follows: 


ar 


There can be no doubt that the great division of the Four 
Castes is founded in nature, and that in the West, as in the 
East, men and women come into the world with natural qualifi- 
cations which mark them off from their birth as intended for 
Sudras, whose service to society can only be to labor for it; for 
Vaisyas, to trade for the supply of its needs; for Kshattriyas, to 
fight in its defense; or, finally, for Brahmans, who, besides all 
this, are qualified for the higher office of its teachers. Our first 
business in life is to find out for ourselves to which caste we be- 
long. The circumstances into which we have been born do not 
decide this, nor can our friends enlighten us. In Wilhelm Meis- 


ter’s Wanderjahre, it will be remembered, there is no thought of 


‘the pupil’s rank or wealth, of his parent's wish for his future; 


the one aim of the organization is that each lad shall be guided 
to find what in his talent. 

“Now, the practical point of all this is that the Dharmas [re- 
quirements] of the four castes are separate and independent 
ideals, impossible to be blended or harmonized, and that the 
danger of the physical mixture of castes, which was the danger 
before the eyes of the old lawgivers of India, has been replaced 
by the far more subtle and dangerous temptation of confusion of 
their ideals which now rages in the East and West alike. In 
Europe and America the chief delinquents in this matterof the 
confusion of Dharmas are the pgpular religions, and national and 
private self-conceit. Buddha, as adivine teacher, and his lessons 
for each class—just so much religion for each as would develop 
him along his own line and give him his next step forward, while 
reserving for his special disciples the men who had left all to 
follow him, who had shown by this very devotion that whatever 
their birth they were true Brahmans, the virtues of the teacher 
and the saint. ‘Io one who understands this there is ample evi- 
dence in the Gospels that Jesus, also a divine teacher of the same 
eternal wisdom which Buddha knew, did the same. We have it 
distinctly formulated in the history of the young man who had 
great possessions. Jesus answered him as one living in the 
world and of the world, ‘If thou wouldst enter into life, keep 
the commandments.’ Then came the test of the caste—what he 
was born todo. ‘If thou wilt be perfect’—in Indian language, if 
thou art a Brahman—‘sell all thou hast and give to the poor and 
come and follow me.’ From the foundation of the world there 
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never has been and never will be any life for the saint but this, 
But his failure to respond has been entirely misinterpreted by 
Christian theology. ‘The Master’s words showed him that his 
aspiration was a vain one; that he was desiring a Dharma which 
was not his in that life, 4zs salvation simply to ‘do his duty in 
that station of life to which he was called,’ leaving to those who 
were called by Jesus the sorrows and joys of discipleship. I 
much fear that my beloved St. Francis is primarily responsible 
for the later confusion, for the setting up of the virtues belong- 
ing to the Brahman ascetic as necessary for the salvation of the 
laborer, the shopkeeper, and the soldier, which is the deep- 
seated foundation of the contempt of the modern man of the 
world for what he is led to believe is ‘religion,’ and also the root 
of the hardened and unlovely self-conceit with which a modern 
evangelical looks down upon a world ‘lying in wickedness,’ In 
his day Jesus rebuked a class who bound upon others a burden 
which can not be borne, and which they themselves would not 
touch with one of their fingers. Our modern Pharisees are better 
in this respect. They honestly put their own shoulders under 
the crushing burden of that higher Dharma which is not theirs; 
but the mischief they do is not diminished thereby. 

“In India the harm done by the missionary effort has been 
precisely to aim at this confusion of Dharmas as the ‘one thing 
needful.’ A Hindu who becomes a Christian has lost caste in a 
far deeper and more serious sense than even those who excom- 
municate him can understand, and the more sincere his renunci- 
ation of Hinduism, the more completely are the foundations of 
his spiritual life broken up. How far the possibility of a Hin- 
du's ‘conversion’ may be taken, not as an isolated eccentricity, 
but as a symptom of serious decay in the deep roots of the spiri- 
tual life of those he leaves behind, is a matter for the meditation 
of those whom it concerns.” 





UNION MOVEMENT IN THE PROTESTANT 
CHURCHES OF GERMANY. 


HERE is_ no such an organization in existence as the Prot- 
estant Church of Germany, but there are no fewer than 

four dozen separate Protestant state churches in that country, 
each a distinct corporation, and none having any official connec- 


tion with the others. Since the Fatherland became a political 


unity in 1871, a movement to unite German Protestants has 


found many advocates. Recently the matter has been again 


discussed in a number of influential church bodies, and the 
Chronik (Leipsic) furnishes some interesting details on the 
progress of the agitation. From this source we glean the follow- 
ing details: 


It has all along been a matter of keen regret that the political 
disruptions of Germany have caused the separate organization 
of so many state churches and churchlets. The late Profes- 
sor Beyschlag, of Halle, had for years been the protagonist of 
a movement looking toward a confederation of the German 
churches, so that these, instead of being so sadly divided, would 
present an undivided front to the aggressions of Roman Cathol- 
icism and could develop their strength as one body. The result 
has not been a united organization, but a federation of the state 
churches, these to maintain their confessional status and largely 
their organization, the United Church to be ecclesiastically what 
the empire is politically. Decided progress has been made to- 
ward the consummation of this ideal, especially by the largest and 
most influential church body in the country, the General Synod 
of Prussia; and this has been warmly seconded by the Synod of 
Wiirtemberg and other bodies. The opposition comes chiefly 
from the conservatives, who fear that such a union of forces 
would interfere with their peculiar teachings. As at present con- 
stituted, there is but one bond of union between the churches, and 
that is the Eisenach Conference, or biennial convocation of repre- 
sentatives of the state churches, altogether unofficial and nothing 
but an advisory body. In case the propaganda for the confedera- 
tion goes through, there will be a body of this sort, but it will be 
official and will have restricted legislative and executive powers. 


A new impetus has been given to the movement recently, the 
Chronik goes on to say, by the adoption, on the part of the Sax- 
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ony Synod, of twelve propositions of two leading Leipsic theo- 
logians, Drs. Pank and Rietschel. These propositions developed 
more fully the objects of the federation. The most interesting 
of them are as follows: 


The confederation of churches in Germany shall have as its 
purpose: (1) The preservation and defense of the rights and in- 
terests of the whole Protestant Church against the attacks of the 
Roman Catholic Church; (2) the official representation of the 
Protestantism of the country in its dealings with the political 
powers; (3) the defense of the state churches against the in- 
roads of sects and religious agitations ‘from abroad; (4) the 
case or the German Protestants who are estranged from the 
church life of the country and of those who are scattered in non- 
German countries or in the colonies. 


The presidency of the federation, according to this same plan, 
is not to be in the hands of any particular state church, but is to 
be determined by vote. The management of affairs will be in 
the hands of a separate executive committee, the membership of 
which shall be in proportion to the strength of the churches. 
‘The movement is thought to be gaining Strength and may result 
in a United Protestant Church of Germany.—7vanslations 
made for Tue Lirerary DicEst. 





IS THERE A SCARCITY OF PREACHERS? 


HE general assertion that the number of candidates for 
clerical orders and for the ministry is growing smaller is 
seemingly open to debate. We quoted (October 19) one writer 
who gave statistics indicating that there is a decreasing supply 
of preachers in the Presbyterian and Congregational churches, 
and we noted also the considerable correspondence of late in 
English religious and secular journals that implies a scarcity of 
candidates for ordination in the Church of England. This is 
now made the subject of comment by the London Saturday Re- 
view (October 5), which, in the course of its editorial treatment 
of the recent Anglican Church Congress, says: 


“Pressing problems, again, are before the church which no 
patching or remodeling of machinery will help her to solve. 
With a lapsing population and a birth-rate which exceeds the 
death-rate by nearly a thousand a day, the church finds her 
priesthood diminishing by leaps and bounds. ‘The causes usu- 
ally assigned for this alarming fact, such as modern doubts, the 
competition of other professions, the fast-falling subsistence for 
a clergy, and so forth, are true enough. But a deeper cause must 
be looked for. There can be no doubt that while the church 
movement has done its work in elevating the standard and tone 
of religion, in doing away with abuses and creating an efficient 
machinery, its force as an enthusiasm is to a great extent-spent. 
The trumpet-call has died away, the romance, the sentiment, the 
glamour of the awakening revival have worn off. Of course 
honeymoons must be succeeded by humdrum years of wedlock ; 
but thoughtful churchmen are aware of a certain failure in the 
Anglican system and spirit to touch the deeper idealism of the 
human heart. Her bishops never seem quite to believe in her 
divine attributes and authority. The church appears always 
too much afraid of the modern temper either to guide or to resist 
it, afraid to claim the submission of the will or the sacrifice of 
her children’s selves. ‘There was a time since the Reformation 
when her rulers, temporal and spiritual, gladly mounted the 
scaffold in defense of her faith, and then she did not lack the 
loyalty of England. But a church which ceases to be feared 
ceases to be loved. Were there a more supernatural atmosphere 
round the Church of England we should not hear of a failure to 
find men for the ministry or for the religious life, or of eighty per 
cent. of the manhood of our towns never entering the church 
door. Nor would there be leakage to Rome and to the more im- 
aginative forms of dissent. Let the Church of England appeal 
to the higher conscience of parents and of sons, plainly offering 
to her servants for the first seven or ten years poverty, celibacy, 
and obedience. Let her insist on a thorough training of charac- 
ter and intellect before ordination, and go to her laity with a 
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large financial scheme for such training at one end of the clerical] 
career and of pensioning the disabled at the other end. Let her 
regulate (as the Wesleyans do) the liberty of ministerial mar- 
riages, and relieve those who marry within those regulations of 
anxiety about provision for widows and orphans, and to some 
extent about education of children. Let her not make a fetish of 
‘moderation’ or be too much afraid of the newspapers. Then 
we may prophesy the reassertion of her position as the divinely 
appointed guide of the English nation, the church which nursed 
at her knee an Alfred and gave her laws to be the foundation of 
the laws of England.” 


Referring to the reported decline in attendance in the theo- 
logical seminaries of the country, the Boston //eradd (October 
12) states that the Catholic seminaries are holding their own, 
“and in not a few cases, despite their lengthened courses and 
increasingly severe tests for admission, are finding an overabun- 
dance of eligible candidates.” Zhe Heradd discovers a reason 
for the facts as alleged, in the following paragraph, which it 
quotes from the Boston P7/ot: 


“The more than 3,000 young men already studying for orders 
——_these figures take no account of candidates in foreign semina- 
ries or in religious congregations—and the hosts who aspire to 
follow their example, know that they are preparing to become 
part of the teaching church, and not of any doubting and disin- 
tegrating sect. The failing of faith in the divine revelation as 
embodied in the Bible—once the capital stock, so to speak, of all 
Protestant bodies—has brought many of these to spiritual bank- 
ruptcy in the minds of their followers. The principle of private 
interpretation has gone the length of its rope. The more intel- 
ligent non-Catholics refuse to be straitly bound by Bible, confes- 
sions, or formularies, and have made for themselves an eclectic 
religion. What is the use of a definite theological training ina 
creed which is unpreachable except to empty benches? More- 
over, what certainty of an honored place lifelong, and a contin- 
ued, even tho modest, maintenance?” 


That the facts as alleged by 7he Herald and The Pilot are 
called in question in certain quarters is shown by the following 
editorial paragraph in the New York Szn (October 19) : 


““A Methodist minister writes to us complaining that we did 
injustice to his church in saying that recruits for the ministry are 
falling off in all the Protestant churches. So far from there 
being any such diminution among the Methodists, he tells us, 
there is actually ‘a steady increase.’ In support of his assertion 
he calls our attention to a report in the Zzon’s Herald, which 
shows that the Methodist School of Theology of Boston Univer- 
sity never had so many students as are now enrolled, and that 
in the two other theological seminaries of the denomination, 
the Drew, at Madison, N. J., and the Garrett Biblical Insti- 
tute, at Evanston, in Illinois, the attendance is undiminished. 
Speaking of the Boston school, the Zzon’s Hera/d remarks that 
2 visitor will find there ‘an average intellectual force and a com- 
mon religious zeal which recall nothing so much as the Holy 
Club in old Oxford.’ We gladly make the correction; but to it 
add the confirmation of our general assertion which is afforded 
by a remark in the Zion’s Hera/d that the Congregational An- 
dover Theological Seminary ‘commences the new year with 
twelve students and nine professors’; whereas at the Boston 
Methodist School ‘the enrolment on matriculation day had al- 
ready reached 187, surpassing all previous records,’” 





SOME of the daily newspapers of Baltimore and Philadelphia have re- 
fused for some time to issue Sunday editions. Early in October, however, 
the Philadelphia North American came out with a Sunday edition and its 
example was followed by the Baltimore Suz. In announcing the innova- 
tion 7he Sun defends itself as follows: “While fully honoring the sincerity 
of those who still oppose the publication of Sunday newspapers, we be 
lieve they are mistaken in the view which holds such a publication to be 
an evil fer se, and which places in the same condemnation a well-conductec 
and moral journal with those which are wholly frivolous and sensationa:. 
In our opinion it is not so mucha question of the particular day on which 
a newspaper is issued asit is the kind of newspaper which is issued. An 
unclean and demoralizing journal is an evil onany day of the seven, and 
a newspaper which helps toimprove the world isa blessing, whether pub- 
lished on Sunday, Monday, or any other day.” 
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FOREIGN TOPICS. 


THE FATE OF CZOLGOSZ AS VIEWED 
ABROAD. 


N commenting on the trial and conviction of Leon Czolgosz, 
for the assassination of President McKinley, most European 
journals refer approvingly to the “short, sharp” way in which 
the conviction was brought about. The legal process was ad- 
mirable, says the Journal des Débats (Paris,) and merits the 
imitation of European courts. The assassin received full jus- 
tice, but ‘‘no sickly, sentimental delays.” René Lavallée, wyi- 
ting in the religious review Correspondant (Paris), declares that 
Czolgosz has plainly shown Socialism to be the root from which 
Anarchism springs, and that to eradicate Anarchism the na- 
tions of the world must uproot Socialism. Zhe Daily Chronicle 
(London), on the other hand, observes: 


“The Socialist, with his fervent zeal and generally imprac- 
ticable theories, is only a Liberal bitten with the fatal desire to 
ticket himself afresh. The Anarchist—and this is the point to 
be chiefly noticed—is in no way a further and natural develop- 
ment of the Socialist. He is something entirely different in 
kind.” 

The Morning Post (London) speaks of the ‘“unequalness of 
compensation in the deaths.” It says: 


“President McKinley lingered seven days in pain, and his as- 
sassin will be mercifully and swiftly executed by electricity ; but 
if the conditions seem unequal, if the life of Czolgosz should ap- 
pear an inadequate compensation for the life which he took, a rec 
onciling reflection supervenes. President McKinley lives for all 
time in the grateful recollection of the peoples of two continents: 
the name of his murderer is execrated, and his memory blotted 
out. There survives only the resolve to hunt down his species 
without mercy, and to release the new century from the burden 
which oppressed the concluding years of the old. . . . The blood 
of Elizabeth of Austria, of Humbert of Italy, and of William 
McKinley of the United States, to go back but three years in 
history, cries aloud from their untimely graves.” 


Czolgosz really killed because he envied, observes The Specta- 
tor (London). His only defense is that one man “can have no 
right to service and attention while another has none,”—an opin- 
ion which would make of friendship a capital crime. ‘ 7hadz se- 
cures service and attention as much as money does. It used to 
be believed that human character was an unchangeable thing, 
but sympathy is to a great extent a modern virtue, and envy has 
risen into a motive power of the first strength.” To call this 
man an Anarchist is to insult human nature, says 7ze Outlook 
(London) : 


“The man is such a weakling morally and intellectually, as to 
be incapable of assimilating any reasoned theory of action, even 
when it is of the deleterious nature of so-called Anarchism. His 
best reason for shooting Mr. McKinley was that he ‘did not be- 
lieve in one man having so much service and attention while 
another man has none.’ Obviously the remedy he should have 
striven for'was the removal of the service and attention ; whereas 
he proceeds to shoot the object of it. This taint of defective 
common sense is the mark of the murderous political Anarchist. 
He is mostly a youth of low intellectual type, in nearly every 
case fresh from some meeting where doctrines of political equal- 
ity are spouted from foaming mouths, whose simulations of rage 
are translated by him into murder. Anarchy would fain abolish 
marriage as well as authority, and it seems as reasonable for 
the disciples of Anarchy to shoot all married persons as to kill all 
rulers,” 


The Medical Press (London), in an article on “The Psychol- 
ogy of Assassination,” reviews the history of the killing of the 
world’s rulers, in the course of which it remarks that “one of the 
most startling examples of the meeting of extremes in all our 
terrestrial affairs is offered by the fact, which the history of the 
last quarter of a century goes to prove, that the respective heads 
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of the absolute despotism of Russia and of the unlimited democ- 
racy of the United States of America occupy the most unsafe 
position of any public men.” Behind the whole history of such 
deplorable cases, concludes this medical journal, lurks the moral 
of the “Vanity of Human Wishes, 


” 


the hitherto complete failure 
of establishing upon earth a reign of complete “Peace among 
men.” Poverty, misery, and discontent will as surely be met 


with in the most advanced democracy asin the most absolute 


‘monarchy. So will their consequences, physical and moral. “The 


materialism and utilitarianism of the present age have aimed, 
and with a considerable amount of success, at stamping out all 
the higher emotions, as their features and results were visionary 
and unpractical. Superstition and even faith were to be extin- 
guished, as enemies to reason and physical truth.”"—7vans/a- 
tions made for THe LITERARY DIGEsT. 


SIGNIFICANCE OF THE AMEER’S DEATH. 


ONTINENTAL European journals generally look upon the 
death of Abdurrahman, Ameer of Afghanistan, as a grave 

loss to Great Britain and a real menace to the continuance of 
cordial Anglo-Russian relations. A friend of England—espe- 

















ABDURRAHMAN, LATE AMEER OF AFGHANISTAN, 


cially as long as his annual stipend was forthcoming from the In- 
dian Government—this monarch ruled his warlike and impulsive 
subjects with an iron hand, and kept such order that, as he him- 
self declared in his. autobiography which was so favorably com- 
mented upon in England a few years ago, a “ewe lamb might 
travel all over Afghanistan without fear of harm.” Of his abili- 


ties and character, the Manchester Guardian says: 


“He succeeded to the throne of a country distracted by civil 
war and exasperated by foreign invasion; for many years be- 
fore his death it had enjoyed peace such as it had not known for 
generations. In 1880 Afghanistan was little more than a geo- 
graphical expression; after ten years of Abdurrahman’s rule it 
was anation. Before him, its only politics were those of rebel- 
lion and assassination; Abdurrahman leaves behind him a 
scheme of foreign policy shrewdly conceived in its general out- 
lines and supported in all its detail by years of patient adminis- 
tration. Few rulers have ever had to hammer a state out of 
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such rough and unpromising material as the Afghan people. . . . 
An ardent patriot, but conscious of his country’s faults and 
weaknesses ; capable of almost incredible cruelty, yet full of the 
highest and most philosophic conceptions of the kingly office; a 
man of action and intensely practical genius, yet with a strain 
of mysticism and romance in his nature; superstitious, and yet 
a determined foe of priest rule; deeply interested in modern sci- 
ence and mechanical progress, anxious to use these weapons for 
the advancement of his country, and yet never forgetting for a 
moment that they were all double-edged tools, which must be 
employed with caution by a young country surrounded by pow- 

















A DARK CLOUD, 


JOHN BULL (in meditation): “Wish I had this South African business 
finished,” —Newcastle Weekly Chronicle. 


erful and ambitious neighbors, Abdurrahman was a born ruler 
of men, one of the great men of action who can exalt the gifts of 
mother-wit and rich common sense into positive genius.” 


His foreign policy, says 7he Guardian further, was singu- 
larly simple and straightforward. Afghanistan was compared 
by the Ameer to “a goat between the two lions” Russia and 
England, or,again, to a grain of wheat between two strong mill- 
stones of the grinding-mill. ‘“‘How,” he asked, ‘‘can a small 
power like Afghanistan stand in the midway of the stones with- 
out being ground to dust?” The answer was that one of these 
powers must be the protector against the other. 

The Pester-Lioyd (Budapest) has a leading article on the Af- 
ghan succession by Professor Vambéry, an Austrian economist. 
This writer considers the Ameer’s death a severe loss to Eng- 
land. During his lifetime, says Professor Vambéry, Russia sus- 
pended her aggressive policy toward the South. But she still 
kept busy. 


“The extension of her railway system from Merv to Kushk, a 
few miles from Herat, and the annexation of a large part of the 
Pamirs were flank movements to promote her designs. Fora 
long time past Russian politicians have made no secret of their 
desire to make the northern spurs of the Hindu-Kush the frontier 
between Russia and Afghanistan. This would involve a parti- 
tion of Afghanistan, Russia taking the northern half, while Eng- 
land would take the southern half. Owing toa just appreciation 
of their interests, the English have hitherto declined to fall in 
with this scheme. . . . They have agreed to and always main- 
tained the complete territorial integrity of the late Ameer. The 
question now arises—first, whether, in view of the unaltered sit- 
uation under his lawful successor, the English will maintain this 
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guarantee with armed force; and, secondly, whether the Rus- 
sians will not take advantage of the unavoidable confusion to 
bring forward the pretender, Ishak, Khan, whom they have long 
held in readiness.” 


The prospects, Professor Vambéry believes, are by no means 
favorable to England. Prince Habibullah, altho lawful succes- 
sor and a capable man, will be exposed to tribal discontent and 
harem intrigue. Russia may consider this the propitious mo- 
ment for beginning her long-delayed advance. 


“Both powers stand face to face on the scene of action ready 
for battle. During the nineteenth century every step made by 
Russia to the south has led to a corresponding advance of the 
English toward the north. Both rivals have collected the neces- 
sary material, each at the present terminus of its own railway 
system. Were the Russians to set about extending their line 
from Kushk to Herat, the English would at once reply by contin- 
uing the British Indian railway to Candahar. Consequently, 
the events of the immediate future in these regions . . . imply 
the commencement of a struggle which has been preparing for 
a century, and the result of which will be of immense importance 
for the fate of the whole human race.” 

Russia, says Professor Vambéry further, is not too busy in 
China to forget Afghanistan. Then the patience of the English 
is exhausted: ‘They must either permit their covetous opponent 
to approach the immediate vicinity of their Indian frontier, 
which is not quite safe, or they must call upon him to halt, and 
resist his advance with all the force at their disposal.” 

The French press accuses Lord Curzon, Viceroy of India, of 
being “too imperialistic for the peace of the world at the present 
juncture.” But, as the Journa/ des Débats (Paris) says, there 
seems to be no indication of undue haste or excitement in eithe: 
London or St. Petersburg. Other journals, like the Zemfs and 
the Széc/e, defend the course of Russia in Asia, the latter re- 
marking that “since Russia has always kept her pledges to 
Great Britain, why should Englishmen doubt her faith now be- 
fore they have any cause?” 

The pacific intentions of the Russian Government and of the 
Czar himself, says 7he Saturday Review (London), are be- 
yond question. It continues: 


“But unfortunately the movements of Russian force have not 
always been consistent with the declarations of Czar or minis- 
ters. Onthe remote borders of the empire they have not even 
always been initiated or controlled by the avowed policy of the 
central government. A certain school of military adventurers 
have long and persistently declared India to be the true objective 
of Russian advance in Central Asia. Their forward action has, 
if successful, been adopted—if unsuccessful, disowned by their 
superiors. In this lies a risk which it would be foolish to ignore. 
For two years past a strong Russian force has without any ap- 
parent reason been massed at Kushk, the southeastern termi- 
nus of the Trans-Caspian Railway, on the very borders of Af 
ghanistan and within striking distance of Herat. Its presence, 
in the view of Afghans, is a danger if not a menace to their inde- 
pendence. When the armed forces of two nations stand opposed 
to one another under such conditions there is always imminent 
danger that the rash act of some irresponsible subordinate may 
fire a train. Momentous issues depend on the power and deter- 
mination of the Russian Government to restrain those border 
officers who would like to realize the dreams of Skobeleff.” 

Our duty at least, says 7e Times (London), is plain: 

‘““We have guaranteed Afghanistan our support in the event of 
aggression, and the best way to remove any temptation to ag- 
gression or to intrigue is to afford prompt and firm countenance 
to the legitimate heir to the throne of the Ameer, the nominee of 
his father and the favorite of the nation.” 


At all costs, says Zhe St. James's Gazette (London), arguing 
in the same strain, “the independence and integrity of the buffer 
state must be preserved by us, and possible complications in 
Afghanistan demand the return as speedily as possible of the 
troops lent by India for the South African campaign. The new 
crisis, it is to be hoped, will arouse the Government from their 
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beds of amaranth and moly, and stiffen their backs to finish off 
the job in South Africa quickly and cleanly.” Reynold’s News- 
paper (London) regards the annual payment to the Ameer by 
the Indian Government as “a disgraceful piece of bribery.” It 
says: 

“Abdurrahman, tho originally a frotégé of Russia, was 
bribed to the tune of many thousands a year to transfer his alle- 
giance to Great Britain. The heavy subsidy paid to him by the 
Indian Government was an annual charge upon the revenues 
squeezed out of a famine and plague-stricken people. Abdur 
utilized the money in the construction of arsenals and forts and 
the accumulation of great stores of arms and ammunition, which 
would all come in handy for the Russians should they be pro- 
voked into a quarrel with this country and march their armies 
across the Afghan frontier. We question the wisdom of the buf- 
fer-state policy.” 

The Globe (Toronto) declares that probably nothing marks the 
strength of the late Ameer’s position in Afghanistan and his 
“grip” on the tribes more than the fact that he was permitted 
to die a natural death. Every one who came into contact with 
Abdurrahman, says a writer in Zhe S¢. James's Gazette, was 
deeply impressed with his shrewdness and ability. Speaking of 
his personal appearance, this writer says: 

“His face, somewhat coarse and heavy in repose, lighted up 
when he smiled in a very winning fashion, and his eyes were 
full of fun and vivacity. His conversation showed him at once 
to be a man of much information and knowledge of mén and the 
world; his estimate of the character of the persons regarding 
whom we conversed was reasonable and shrewd; while through 
his whole bearing there was clearly visible much natural humor 
and bonhomie.” 

The late Ameer was a close student of international politics. 
On one occasion, says the writer above quoted, the respective 
forms of government throughout the world came up for discus- 
sion, and Abdurrahman thus delivered himself: “I have heard 
of the Liberal Government in England, Democracy in America, 
and other so-called free institutions in different countries. I 
disapprove of them all, as no nation left in the enjoyment of 
freedom to such an extent can last any great length of time. If 
anything of the sort were adopted in my country, there would be 
anend to anything like stable government.”— 7ramns/ations made 
for Tue LITERARY DIGEsT. 





A DUTCH APPEAL TO PRESIDENT 
ROOSEVELT. 


N open letter of eighteen columns, entitled “The Law of Na- 


"addressed to President 
Roosevelt, appears in the Algemeen Handelsblad (Amster- 


tions and the Law of Humanity, 


dam), written by Charles Boissevain, managing editor of that 
journal. The letter is in English, and is a recital of the suffer- 
ings endured by the Boers of the ‘Transvaal, “under the injus- 
tice and brutality of England,” and an appeal to Mr. Roosevelt 
to offer the good offices of the United States to end the war. 
“We, the citizens of the country of your ancestors, Mr. Presi- 
dent,” begins M. Boissevain, “‘are very sore of heart because of 
the terrible sufferings of our brothers and sisters in the Dutch 
republics of South Africa. 


any aid, I long to claim for them the sympathy of your strong 


But, not being able to offer them 


nation, and dare to ask you for a word that shall be a deed.” 
The case of the republics is the case of all the small, free nation- 
alities of Europe, he continues, because “ English precedents are 
apt to make a new law for the nations. . . . The remorseless 
abuse of its power by England threatens us all.” He does not 
write, he declares, as an enemy of England, whose greatness all 
Hollanders admire, but “because of the moral darkening of 
Gladstone's England.” Hollanders, he says further, know more 
about the war than any one else in either Europe or America. 


“Tho England controls the cables, we have hundreds of banished 
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or escaped men and women from the republics and Cape Colony 
among us... . The truth that the English try to smother is 
smuggled to them in letters from over the sea, and so it reaches 
us in our common tongue, in the language of the Bible of both 
Boer and Hollander.” Lest Americans “be deceived by the lies 
of the oppressor who is trying to kill a free people,” M. Boisse- 
vain recounts the whole story of the war and the events which 
led up to it. From the very beginning, he says, this British war 
against the Dutch republics has been and is “a war of mutilated 
despatches, deceiving half-truths, suppressed or selected and 
manipulated facts, and lost opportunities for peace. These facts 
will one day be understood by the credulous British democracy, 
which has been so ignominiously kept in the dark by their states- 
men and journalists.” He reviews the course of England in the 
American Revolution, and quotes copiously from British states- 
men and English Liberal journals of to-day in support of his 
contention that the present war is contrary to the British love of 
justice and fair play, “to say nothing of the horrible travesty of 
liberty and self-government.” Addressing President Roosevelt, 
he says: 

“From your writings I know, Mr. President, how you share 
old England’s love for and believe in liberty and self-govern- 
ment. 

“The great name you won in the United States by your char- 
acter and deeds has given me the courage to write this letter to 
you. 

“For you have never subordinated the pure principles of hon- 
esty and justice to the baser interests of party, and therefore you 
will understand our country’s passionate craving for justice. 

“Your fellow citizens believe in the high idealism of your pol- 
icy, for they know from your deeds and writings that you aspire 
to a larger and nobler life for your country. And that life you 
san only strengthen and exalt by protesting against England’s 
breaking that international law, which protects the weaker states 
and enables them to defend their liberty against aggressors.” 


“Calling out for justice” in the case of the alleged hanging of 


Boers at Dordrecht, M. Boissevain says: 

“Abraham Lincoln had the technical right to hang and im- 
prison the Southern rebels, but he wisely decided that such a 
course was neither just nor expedient, and he treated the South- 
erners as ordinary prisoners of war. But the cruel hangings of 
patriots at Dordrecht and Middelburg, the ruin produced by the 
lawless brutality and outrage on outrage would drive into rebel- 
lion the most cowardly set of men that ever peopled the earth, 
Which, Mr. President, you know our race is not!” 


How, he asks, can Americans hear of Lord Kitchener’s recon- 
Quoting a London 
daily as saying that there is no parallel in history to “the proc- 
ess of extermination” in the refugee camps, he asks, “ May this 
go on?* Will America sit passively watching the children sink 
under disease? Will the farmers in America not shout to Mr, 
Chamberlain that he stands responsible before the world for the 
lives of the prisoners?” 


centrado operations without shuddering? 


English Comment on Roosevelt and Booker T. 
Washington.—President Roosevelt's course in entertaining 
Mr. Booker T. Washington at dinner at the White House is calling 
forth hearty commendation from a number of English journals. 
The Daily News (London) remarks that the bitter criticism 
which has come from the Southern press is “clear evidence that, 
in spite of the war and its results, the social sentiment through- 
out the Union remains the same, and that there is a far wider 
gulf fixed between blacks and whites in the New World than in 
the Old.” The News 


“likely to rend the Republican party.” It continues: 


Mr. Roosevelt’s course, believes, will be 


“The courage of the President will certainly not be misunder- 
stood over here, where his career is being watched with the clos- 
est interest. We doubt, indeed, whether any English Govern- 
ment would have extended the franchise to a great black 
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population as the American Federal Government did after the 
war. But, on the other hand, Englishmen do not share that 
physical aversion from the black which has resulted in America 
from the curse brought in that land through slavery. The 
lynchings of the Southern States, which are recorded in America 
as ordinary every-day incidents, would provoke here a profound 
horror. The sudden outbursts of mob passion against the blacks 
which occur at election times in American cities seem unintelli- 
gible tous. They are probably due to the defiance of race senti- 
ment by theoretical politicians. The wisest course that President 
Roosevelt can pursue is to cultivate a human kindness between 
the races, and that, it would seem, is what he is engaged in 
doing.” 


The President is giving the American people a taste of his 
quality, says Zhe Spectator (London), and an excellent, manly 


quality itis. He has the admiring commendation of most Eng- 
lishmen, is the comment of 7%e St. James's Gazette. 





THE PAN-AMERICAN CONGRESS, THE UNITED 
STATES, AND ARBITRATION. 


E Boe Pan-American Congress which is now in session in the 

City of Mexico will find two questions of absorbing inter- 
est, and perhaps of disruptive power, before it. The relations 
of the various Latin-American countries to the United States 
and the matter of international arbitration are both likely, in the 
opinion of many Spanish and South American journals, to make 
a great deal of disturbance in the Congress. The general opin- 
ion of the South American states is represented by a recent edi- 
torial in the 7 rzbuna Popular, of Montevideo, Uruguay. Says 
this journal : 


“The conduct of the United States in the affair of the Pan- 
American Congress in Mexico will surprise no thinking person. 
It is but the natural unfolding of North American policy. .. . 
In proportion as this mighty nation became secure[from European 
domination] it became bold. It has no army, but it has money, 
will, and genius. In atwinkling it can make ready what may 
be necessary, and disturb Cooma the best military calcula- 
tions, even as France confounded and defeated them in 1789. 
North America, indeed, is a permanent revolution. ... The 
United States move on inevitably toward being the center of a 
powerful empire. Spain has already been forced to cede them 
Cuba, the Philippines, and Porto Rico. ‘To-morrow England 
will have to look on at the annexation of Canada, an event as 
inevitable as all othets which take place in this world, and, in 
spite of its unconstrained appearance, as certain as any physical 
or chemical phenomenon. ‘The retort is larger, that isall.... 
This prospect may be discouraging to those who believe in the 
intervention of divine Providence, and, further, in human free 
will to make history. But such is the way of nature. .. . Chile 
has assaulted her neighbors and naturally fears that her con- 
quests may be deprived by sentimental declarations of the char- 
acter of definite historical facts sanctioned by international eth- 
ics, The United States must dothesame. Without taking much 
account of it as yet, they are in the preparatory phase of imperi- 
alism. . . . The moral of all this is that life is a battle of wild 
beasts, and mankind must become like wild beasts. In interna- 
tional politics tenderness is a symptom of decay. . . . Chivalry 
could once make its ideals triumphant and then we gave it our 
heartiest applause. But when to the ideals of chivalry are op- 
peed force, intelligence, electricity, maximite, one must change 

is course or perish. . . . Certainly the congress of Mexico... 
may already be considered ruined. . . . It has been wounded in 
its independence. Unless appearances are very deceptive, this 
wound has been inflicted by the very hand which was interested 
in giving it efficiency and fame, and this wound is equal, with 
an assembly of this character, to that inflicted by a bullet ina 
man’s heart.” 


The Zfoca, of Madrid, believes that “the assembling of the 
Congress will sound the knell of South American independence.” 
For, it says, in view of the questions and concessions involved, 
the actual independence and sovereignty of each state is cer- 
tainly diminished. These principles of sovereignty which the 
delegates of the minor republics have tacitly surrendered to “the 
Union of the North,” will surely be monopolized by that Power, 
“which has already assigned to itself the initiation of the pro- 
gram, together with some of the rights of representation ; and, 
what is still more alarming, beneath the mask of an universal 
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consent—ali the rights of intervention!” Still alarmed, this 
Madrid journal continues : 


“To-day, as in 1889, the idea which inspired President Garfield 
to unite all the new nations of the whole continent and allure 
them, in the name of fraternal and humanitarian sentiments, to 
consider the principles of arbitration, as the means of preventing 
war between sister republics, and thus to improve among them- 
selves family relations, will result in a complete failure. The 
first failure has been ascribed to the tendency associated with 
this generous proposition to adopt the policy of Mr. Blaine, the 
American Secretary of State, which was to include in the delib- 
erations all classes of industrial legislation, customs-house dues, 
and general commercial undertakings. ... This policy was 
really a threat to coerce the whole of the Americas of both lan- 
guages intoa‘ Pan-American mercantileism Yankee,’ or akind of 
American Zollverein. This left to the Latin-American republics 
nothing more than to subordinate their entire independence to 
the imperious protectorate of the United States, which arrogates 
to itself the right of making void their personality, and, finally, 
absorbing them completely.” 


The Mercurio (Valparaiso) advises a constant watch on the 
United States. The great republic of the North, it declares, 
must be watched even suspiciously whenever it issues any invi- 
tations to South American nations to participate in any sort of 
conference, ‘‘in order that there be no discussion, nor intention 
of discussion, of other subjects other than those included on the 
program.” 

Any sort of commercial arrogance on the part of the United 
States, says the Prensa (Buenos Ayres) will be vigorously re- 
sisted in all South America. ‘This Argentine journal continues: 
“Argentines, Peruvians, and Bolivians will not forget that the 
United States have abdicated in favor of Chile upon the question 
of arbitration, and thereby given up their former views. This 
will be a very important cause for the failure of the congress.” 

The Notizia, of Rio Janeiro, however (published in Portu- 
guese), strongly protests against the idea that, in inviting the 
South American nations to a conference, the United States in- 
tends “to display before the world the spectacle of their discord- 
ancies, their hatreds, and their weaknesses, elements which 
compel them to exist in a state of vacillation betwixt anarchy 
and tyranny, without one generous desire to unite themselves in 
peace.” The Nofizia does not apprehend any interference by 
the United States in purely South American affairs. It says: 

“The South American peoples are not only provided with the 
labor and capital necessary for their development, but these 
countries also have sufficiently proved to the world at large that 
they are capable of independent self-government, and are equal 
to the settlement of their differences without foreign dictation. 
The delegates authorized to represent the Latin-American nations 


are fully capable of judging and deciding upon such questions 
as may be submitted to them in the Pan-American Congress.” 


The core of the difference over the question of arbitration is, 
in brief, the unwillingness of Chile to give up the provinces she 
conquered from Boliva and Peru in 1882-83. Asa result of the 
war of that year Bolivia was deprived of her maritime provinces 
and Peru of her coast territory in the south. According to the 
treaty of peace Chile was to hold these territories for ten years, 
at the end of which time the inhabitants of the districts in ques- 
tion were to decide by vote to which country they should perma- 
nently belong. Theten years expired in 1894, but the vote has 
not yet been taken, as Chile does not care to run the risk of losing 
the provinces. There is, moveover, a dispute as to those enti- 
tled to vote. Bolivia and Peru deny the right of the Chilian set- 
tlers in the provinces to have a vote, and also charge the Chilian 
Government with pursuing a deliberate policy of ‘‘ Chilenization ” 
—sending settlers into the disputed territory to influence the 
vote. Chilean journals have repeatedly declared that their Gov- 
ernment would not participate in the congress if the arbitration 
idea was made applicable to disputes now pending. In all future 
questions Chile is willing to submit to arbitration. Peru and 
Bolivia, on the other hand, hope to gain from arbitration. The 
Temps (Paris) warns the disputants to patch up their differences. 
The only possible way to resist North American encroachments, 
it says, is by South American union. Even then successful re- 
sistance may not be possible. 

The Fpoca (Madrid) believes that the whole congress is 
doomed to failure. It says: “If before the murder of President 
McKinley the congress at the Buffalo Exposition failed utterly, 
what more can be expected of the assembly in the City of Mex- 
ico?”—Translations made for Tue Literary DicEst. 
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NOTABLE BOOKS OF THE DAY. 
LOVE AND THE STORY-TELLERS. 


THE RULING PASSION. 
Henry Van Dyke. 


TALES OF NATURE AND 
12mo, cloth, price $1.50. 


HUMAN NATURE. By 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
R. VAN DYKE has enrolled himself among the newer school of 
D prophets who deny that there is but one real passion which de- 
serves to be represented in the art of fiction. Besides love, 
which gives the required intensity to the moments as they pass, he 
would urge the claims of music, nature, children, honor, strife, revenge, 
money, pride, friendship, loyalty, and 
duty, and has written these short 
tales to illustrate his contention. 
The artistic difficulty he had before 
him was to display anything deserv- 
ing of the name of passion within 
the four corners of the conte. Onlya 
few of the greatest masters have suc- 
ceeded in so difficult a task, and it 
can not be said that Dr. Van Dyke 
has ranged himself by their side in 
this volume. It is true he has shown 
in the first tale, ‘‘ A Lover of Music,”’ 
the unifying influence of such a love 
on the life of Jacques Tremblay ; but 
he has contradicted his main thesis 
by making this passion really subor- 
dinate to Jacques’s love for Serena, 
So, too, in the last story of the series, 
‘The Keeper of the Light,” love still exerts its sway in contrast to the 
passion for duty which motivates Nataline’s conduct. 

Tho, however, these tales fail to carry out the artistic motive for which 
they were written, they claim and deserve attention on their own mer- 
its. Dr. Van Dyke is of Wordsworth’s school, and rightly considers 
that the elemental passions are best displayed in the lives of simple 
folk, and he has sought for his material in the French Canadians, who 
still retain so much of old-world stability. In a measure his hero is the 
typical ‘‘ Canuck.’’ In so doing, Dr. Van Dyke joins himself to the 
school of Local Colorists, who are depicting, on the canvas of the nov- 
elist, the various social landscapes of this manifold country. He is in 
every way a most worthy recruit. He knows his subjects as they live 
and move, from having lived with them as one of themselves during his 
many fishing trips, of which these pages contain many delightful rem- 
iniscences. As a rule, he keeps away from the tendency to ‘tag a 
moral to a story,"’ against which he prays in his very effective request 
prefaced to the volume. But not always; the tale entitled ‘‘ The Gen- 
tle Life’’ is nothing but a lay-sermon supposed to be spoken by the 
shade of Izaak Walton. Perhaps the most effective of the stories is 
that entitled ‘‘ The White Blot,” which has something of Hawthorne’s 
weird charm, and shows Dr. Van Dyke's powers at their highest mark. 
As might have been anticipated, it is in the least intense forms of life’s 
passions that Dr. Van Dyke finds his most congenial field. He paints 
best in neutral tints. 

Altho Dr. Van Dyke must be regarded as having failed in his main 
purpose, he hasshown in these tales a subtle knowledge of the human 
heart and a power of portraying its hidden motives, for which his pre- 
vious work had scarcely prepared us. They are the work of a true, if 
not of a great, artist, and will give genuine pleasure to all lovers of still 
life. 

















HENRY VAN DYKE, 





“ELIZABETH” AS LADY BOUNTIFUL. 


THE BENEFACTRESS. 
den.”’ 


By the author of ‘Elizabeth and her German Gar- 
12mo, cloth, 444 pages, $1.50. The Macmillan Company. 


N default of revelation of her identity, we must continue to con- 

] found the unknown author of the ‘‘ Elizabeth” books with her 
heroine, and think of each addition to the series as autobio- 
graphical. 

In ‘* The Benefactress” Elizabeth changes her name to Anna, but 
Still remains the same gentle, womanly wise character that captivated 
our hearts in her ‘‘German Garden”’ and on her * Pious Pilgrimage.” 
And the change of name is particularly unfortunate when it is recalled 
how reminiscent ‘‘ Elizabeth’? would have been of the charitable saint 
of the Wartburg. 

Anna is a youg Englishwoman who has been relieved of dependence 
upon her rich and vulgar sister-in-law by a legacy from a German 
uncle. This consists of an estate in the flat, monotonous region of 
Pomerania. 

The ‘‘ horrid, gloomy, damp wilderness,”’ as the sister-in-law calls it, 
is, however, dear and beautiful to Anna, because it is ‘‘ God's country”’ 
—nature—and her own charge. As its trustee, she resolves that its en- 
joyment shall make others as happy as it has made herself. She seeks 
through advertisement twelve companions from among unfortunate 
ladies of good birth. The first three that are selected so occupy her 
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time and wear upon her sympathies that no more are chosen. The 
petty spite and pitifully open intrigue displayed by the recipients of her 
kindness are described by the author with a subtle insight that lifts the 
story from even that high artistic form, ‘‘ the comedy of manners,” into 
the rare region of the comedy of pathos. Anna discovers that she has 
escaped from involuntary dependence only to endure a more intolerable 
one of her own choosing. Her emancipation, with which the book 
closes, will bring relief to every reader, tho there are those who will 
object to the manner of its accomplishment, viz., marriage to the 
‘* good man ”’ that Uncle Joachim had in mind when he left her the leg- 
acy. The original position of Anna on the subject of woman’s inde- 
pendence is brightly presented as follows : 


‘*« Independent—independent,’ repeated Uncle Joachim hee tA ; ‘al- 
ways this same foolish word. What hast thou in thy head, child—thy 
pretty woman’s head, made, if ever head was, to lean on a good man’s 
shoulder ?’ 

‘** Oh—good men’s shoulders,’ said Anna, shrugging her own. ‘I 
don’t want to lean on anybody’s shoulder. I want to hold my head up 
straight, all by itself. Do you then admire limp women, dear uncle, 
whose heads roll about all loose till a good man comes along and props 
them up?... If I were a preacher... I would thump the cushions 
and cry out: ‘‘ Be independent, . . . Shake off all the props... tra- 
dition and authority offer you, and go alone—crawl, stumble, stagger, 
but go alone. You won't fearn to walk without tumbles, and knocks, 
and bruises ; but you’ll never learn to walk at all so long as there are 
props.”’ 

‘““*T never yet,’ observed Uncle Joachim, in his turn casting up his 
eyes, ‘saw a girl who so greatly needs the guidance of a good man.’”’ 


And the muddle into which Anna's unrestricted generosity landed 
her justifies the uncle’s observation. Whether or not the observation 
justified the muddle is a matter of opinion. At any rate, it has formed 
the motif of a very clever and lifelike piece of fiction. 





A TRAGIC TALE OF KENTUCKY. 


WARWICK OF THE KNOBS. A STORY OF STRINGTOWN COUNTY, KEN- 
TUCKY. By John Uri Lloyd. With photographic illustrations of Knob 
County. 12mo, cloth, 305 pp., price, $1.50. Dodd, Mead & Co. 


ILLIAM BLACK, the English novelist, once defended his course 

in making “‘ Macleod of Dare” and other novels end so tragi- 

cally, on the theory that a novel that ends pleasantly is soon for- 

gotten, while a tragic ending abides in the memory. Mr. Lloyd seems 

to be a convert to this theory ; and certainly the figure of Warwick, in 

the tragic gloom in which he is left at the conclusion of this story, will 
haunt our memory for many a day. 

‘*Preacher Warwick’ of the Knobs— the hill-country of Boone 
County, Kentucky—is a hard-shell Baptist, a rigid predestinarian, to 
whom pleasure and sin are synony- 
mous terms. He rules his house- 
hold with a rod of iron, and the 
motif of the novel is to show the 
disastrous outworking of such a 
rule upon young and normal lives. 
His daughter, motherless through- 
out the story, is debarred from 
all social pleasures. In conse- 
quence she falls an easy prey toa 
young ‘‘rock hunter,” who comes 
along geologizing, and ruin and 
disgrace result. The unbending 
rigidity of the preacher in keeping 
the letter of an oath when it be- 
comes impossible to keep it in 
spirit, places him in the attitude of 
a traitor to the cause of the South 
—it is the period of the Civil War— 
and brings about the death of his 
oldest boy. Finally, the last of his 

ot boys is driven from home as a 
‘*coward,” because he had too soft a heart to slay the betrayer of his 
sister, who is still loved by her and for whose life she has interceded. 
It is a saddening tale, and it has in it no little dramatic power. One 
feels, in fact, that the writer has from the first had his mind upon the 
dramatization of the novel, and his eye is too obviously at times fixed 
upon the “ gallery gods.’’ The story would have made a better drama 
as well as a better novel were a little more sunshine and humor found 
in it. 

There are crudities, absurdities, and artificialities about the novel 
that can not be passed by. Joshua, the hero of the book, talks in the 
broadest dialect, saying ‘‘ tooken” for take, ‘‘ ter” and ‘‘fer”’ for to 
and for, ‘“‘consarn” and “thet,” while his sister and father speak in 
approved English with next to no trace of dialect. The young villain 
of the story, Lionel, appears in the end as a precocious young roue, and 
yet at the beginning of the story we find him so eager a student of sci- 
ence that he spends his vacation (he is a college student) as no roue 
would think of spending it—in a lonesome search for fossil remains. 
And ‘ Preacher Warwick,” the diligent Bible student and stickler for 
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literal construction, cites the text : ‘‘God is in the midst of her ; she 
shall not be moved ; God shall help her, and that right early,” as a 
promise that God is watching over his daughter ; and the curse of Cain, 
**a fugitive and a vagabond shalt thou be in the earth,” as a reason 
why he should drive his wronged and gentle daughter from his house. 





MR. CABLE’S TALE OF THE CIVIL WAR. 


THE CAVALIER. By George W. Cable. Illustrated by Howard Chandler 
Christy. 12mo, 311 pp., price, $1.50. Charles Scribner’s Sons, New 
York. 

R. CABLE now ‘lines up” with the popular writers of the day, 
by an historical novel crowded with swift action. He goes back 
to the days of '63, and deals with a phase of the Civil War from 

a Confederate standpoint. Mr. Cable himself was for two years a 

cavalryman in the Fourth Mississippi. But despite this experience, the 

dogs of war strain a bit against his 
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sensitive hand, and the exotic charm, 
delicate humor, tender pathos, and vivid 
color of ‘Old Creole Days,” ‘‘ The 
Grandissimes,’’ ‘‘ Bonaventure,’’ are 
not so much in evidence in this new 
departure. 

‘*The Cavalier” treats of the move- 
ments of Ferry’s Scouts, and the love 
affair of their leader, Ned Ferry. His 
love for Charlotte Oliver and hers for 
him pulses through the blare of war. 
She is an arch Confederate, beautifully 
wedded to the Cause and wretchedly 
wedded to a villainous man against 
whom she has locked her chamber-door 
every night since her marriage. She is 
full of fascinating wiles and subtleties 
of character. Ferry, a preux chevalier, 
has killed the beastly husband, as everybody thinks, only to have the 
fair Charlotte decline alliance with him through some warp of feeling 
not too rawly set forth. Oliver returns, and is for the second time con- 
vincingly presented as dead only to appear once more. At last this 
Jack-in-the-box is shot before the reader’s eyes and burned. Then, 
after interest in that happy event has almost waned, Charlotte and 
Ferry are married. ’ 

A secondary love story runs through this tale, that of Richard Thorn- 
dye Smith (in the guise of which callow warrior of nineteen Mr. Cable 
tells the story) and Camille Harper, one of the twin Creole daughters 
of Major Harper. 

This is the substance of the story. There are well-sustained action, 
some absorbingly thrilling incidents and sharply drawn character 
studies. 

Camille, Smith’s lady-love (who, with Mr. Cable’s strange dawdling 
with a dénouement, kept her lover ‘‘ on the tenter-hooks for years” !), 
Says in one place, with a true character touch: ‘‘Oh, Dick, isn’t it 
wonderful how we’re always victorious! Why don’t the poor Yankees 
give up the struggle? They must see that God is on our side.” 

“The Cavalier” will well repay the reading ; but it will not be a ten- 
ant of the memory like Cable’s languorous, dainty Creole transcriptions, 
Still less a life-tenant of the heart, like ‘‘ Madam Delphine.” 

















GEORGE W. CABLE. 





THE WORLD OF CRAFT. 


WALL STREET STORIES, By Edwin Lefévre. Small 12mo, cloth, 224 pp.; 
price, $1.25. McClure, Phillips & Co. 


IDE by side in A/c Clure’s Magazine have appeared studies by Josiah 
Flynt of ‘‘ The World of Graft,” and Edwin Lefévre’s stories of 
Wall Street. To the presentation in the former of the alliance 
between authority and-the grosser forms of vice and crime which exists 
in our great cities has been ascribed 
much of the present indignation 
against municipal political corruption. 
Future generations, however, may be 
amazed, in beholding such indigna- 
tion, to think that Mr. Lefévre’s photo- 
graphic proofs of the alliance between 
society as a whole and the colossal 
chicane of stock-gambling should have 
touched the conscience of the public 
not a whit—only appealed to its artistic 
appreciation of clever realism. 

Mr. Lefévre is a consummate artist, 
a keen observer who knows the bulls 
and bears of Wall Street as intimately 
as Mr. Seton-Thompson does the deni- 
zens of the wild. He has been for a 
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number of years one of the financial 


editors of a New York newspaper, and EDWIN LEFEVRE. 
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so has brought a heart free of illusion and a mind clear of conclusion to 
bear on a subject which requires cold, unbiased presentation to be of 
artistic and at the same time sociological value. 

Considered as a practical manual alone, the little book is the best 
primer of Wall Street that has yet appeared. It presupposes no knowl- 
edge of the subject on the part of the reader. It gives lucid explana- 
tions of the simplest operations of the ‘‘ Street,” as well as graphic il- 
lustrations of the most complex problems in the conflicting forces which 
are at work in the world of the stock-market—a world which appears 
chaos to the most of men, even to many who supply part of the force 
and manipulate much of the mechanism. 

There are eight stories in all, beginning with an illustration of the ut- 
ter incomprehensibility of commercial honesty on the part of a typical 
woman investor, and ending with a story—a retouching of an actual in- 
cident well known in the ‘‘ Street ’’—which recounts the success of a 
hypocritical stock magnate in using his own pastor as a tool in a ‘little 
game.” Throughout the book the conclusion is forced upon the reader 
that, granted the legitimacy of Wall Street operations, duplicity and 
not honesty is the most successful policy. 





THE LEGAL STATUS OF WOMEN. 


WOMAN AND THE LAW. By George James Bayles, Ph.D. 12mo, cloth, 
274 pp., price, $1.40 net (postage, 12 cents). The Century Company. 


ROFESSOR BAYLES, who is ‘‘ prize lecturer” in the school of 
political science of Columbia University, writes a book of 274 
pages to tell the woman of to-day what she may and may not do 

under the various laws of the States and Territories. Nearly one-half 
of the work, very naturally, deals with 
woman’s domestic privileges and re- 
sponsibilities, and half the section de- 
voted to ‘‘domestic relations” treats 
of divorce, alimony, and_ kindred 
themes. Poets deal with courting till it 
reaches court ; ‘then Professor Bayles 
takes it up. A hundred pages of the 
book are devoted to “ property rela- 
tions ” and the varied state laws in re- 
gard tothem. If a husband and wife 
move from one State to another, the 
wife’s rights in regard to dower, and 
her ability to make contracts, deeds, 
wills, and to carry on business may be 
materially changed by the difference in 
laws between the two States, and Pro- 
fessor Bayles gives a vast amount of 
useful information on this point, hand- 
ily arranged for reference. In Georgia or Florida, for instance, the wife 
can compel the husband to provide her with support according to his 
means; if they move across the border into Alabama, her right to 
compel support disappears. Nor would she have such right in Ar- 
kansas, California, Idaho, Mississippi, Tennessee, Wyoming, or New 
Mexico. Inthe matter of guardianship over minor children, recogni- 
tion of the mother’s equal right with the father is a ‘‘ recent develop- 
ment” in American legislation, and such recognition is made now in 
but seven States—Colorado, Kansas, Maine, Nebraska, New York, 
Pennsylvania, and Rhode Island. The general tendency of legislation 
is markedly progressive in the Cirection of woman's equal rights, as one 
may easily find by a glance through Professor Bayles’s pages. The 
grievances so bitterly set forth by woman’s-rights advocates half a cen- 
tury ago have by no means disappeared, but they certainly have been 
diminished. At the common law ‘‘ the wife is regarded as having no 
will of her own,” says Professor Bayles, ‘* but as being under the power 
and control of her husband” ; but in equity cases ‘‘ the legal fiction of 
the unity of husband and wife has never been adopted, and, indeed, the 
trend of development has been in quite the other direction, realizing a 
greater individuality for married women. For many years legislation 
in the form of statutes has also been at work breaking down the com- 
mon-law unity of husband and wife, and giving to married women a 
large capacity to become a party to contracts.’’ Indeed, says Professor 
Bayles, in another place, ‘‘it is a general rule throughout the United 
States at the present time that a married woman may receive, receipt 
for, hold, manage, dispose of, lease, sell and convey, devise, or bequeath 
her separate property, both real and personal, as if sole, without joining 
with or receiving the consent of her husband.” In this she enjoys some- 
thing of an advantage over her husband, who, in many States, may not 
sell or mortgage his property in disregard of his wife's right of dower. 
Yet the wife’s rights seem to depend largely upon what State she is 
living in. Ina score of relations the wife’s rights are one thing in one 
State and something different in another, and only by reference to some 
such work as this, by tedious search through a law library, or by pay- 
ing some lawyer to do the searching, can the wife manage her affairs 
understandingly. As Professor Russell, of the New York University 
Law School, says, in the introduction : ‘‘ If she is to continue to figure 
as a capitalist, taxpayer, litigant, and, perhaps, voter, on a more and 
more liberal scale, she ought certainly to make herself master of the 
rudiments of legal science.” The book hasa poor index, and is next to 
useless for the use of lawyers because of the almost total absence of 
references. 
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BOOKS RECEIVED. 


THE LITERARY DIGEST is in receipt of the fol- 
lowing books: 


“The Strength of the Hills.”—Florence Wilkin- 
son. (Harper & Brothers, $1.50.) 
“Memories of a Musical Life.”—William Mason. 
(The Century Co., $2.00.) 

Florence H. Winter- 
(The Baker & Taylor Co., $1.25.) 


“The Children’s Health.”- 
burn. 
“Kim.” 
Co., $1.50.) 
“Mark Hanna.”—Solon Lauer. 

ing Co., $1.50.) 


Rudyard Kipling. (Doubleday, Page & 


(Wise Publish- 
“The Argonauts.”"—Eliza Orzeszko. 


Scribner’s Sons.) 
James M. Ludlow. 


(Charles 


“Deborah.” 
Revell, $1.50.) 


(Fleming H. 
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“The Secret Orchard.”"—Agnes and Egerton 
Castle. (Frederick A. Stokes Co., $1.50.) 
“Training the Hunting Dog.”—B. Waters. | 


(Forest and Stream Publishing Co., $1.50.) 

(CR. H. Russell.) 

Laurel Song Book.”—Edited by W. L. 
(C. C. Birchard & Co.) 

(McClure, Phillips & 


“The Wisdom of Confucius.” 
“The 
Tomlins. 


“Stories from McClure’s.” 
Co.) 





CURRENT POETRY. 


Mater Coronata. 

A COMMEMORATIVE POEM. 
(Recited at the Yale Bicentennial, October 23, 1901.) 
By EDMUND CLARENCE STEDMAN, L.H.D., LL.D. 
All things on Earth that are accounted great 
Are dedicate to conflict at first breath ; 
Nature herself knows grandly to await 
The masterful estate 
Which from her secret germ Time conjureth. 


The elements that buffet man decree 

His lustihood prevailing to the end; 

The free air foreordains him to be free ;— 
Their stern persistency 

The ages to his resolute spirit lend. 


So rose our Academe since that far day 

When reverently the grave forefathers came, 
In council by the shoal ancestral bay, 

To speak the word,—to pray,— 

To found the enduring shrine without a name. 


Ye, at the witchery of whose golden wand 

New cloisters rise to splendor in a night,— 

Find here your model! Here the barriers stand 
That were not made to hand, 

That have the puissance Time confers aright. 


Born with the exit of that iron age 

When Nova Anglia to New England grew, 
Learning’s new child put up a hermitage, 
Whereof no godly mage 

As from a mount the boundaries foreknew ; 


No oracle betokened the obscure 

Grim years encountering which the elders vowed, 
Yet knew not faintness nor discomfiture, 

But set the buttress sure 

That should upstay these tabernacles proud ; 


These fanes, that bred their patriot to vie 
In steadfastness, erect of thought to live, 
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ARTISTIC ACHIEVEMENT 


“THE ANNOUNCEMENT BY THE 
GORHAM COMPANY OF THE EXHIBI- 
TION OF A NUMBER OF NEW DESIGNS IS 
OF INTEREST TO EVERY ONE WHO HAS 
FOLLOWED THE ADVANCEMENT IN 
THE INDUSTRIAL ARTS OF RECENT 
YEARS. 


“ARTIST AND ARTISAN ARE COM- 
ING MORE AND MORE TO BE CONSID- 
ERED AS ONE. THE WORK OF THE 
MODERN SILVERSMITH, AS SHOWN BY 
THE GORHAM COMPANY, AWARDED A 
GRAND PRIX AT PARIS, AND MORE RE- 
CENTLY HONORED WITH FIVE GOLD 
MEDALS AT BUFFALO, MAY BE TAKEN 
AS REPRESENTATIVE OF WHAT CAN 
BE ACCOMPLISHED BY A CONSISTENT 
EFFORT TO UNITE THEM. 

“IN THE EXAMPLES OF MARTELE, 
EACH OF WHICH IS AN INDIVIDUAL 
ARTISTIC CONCEPTION, THIS HOUSE 
HAS CERTAINLY DONE MUCH TO RE- 
STORE THE ART OF THE SILVERSMITH 
TO ITS ANCIENT PRESTIGE.” 


THE GORHAM CO. 


SILVERSMITHS, Broadway and igth St. and 21-23 Maiden Lane, New York. 
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Or, when the country bade, undauntedly 
Without lament to die 
Save that he had but one young life to give. 


Twice, thrice, and yet again, that sovereign call 

Rang notin vain; nor from this ancient grove 

Hath ceased to broaden, as the days befall, 

The famed processional 

Of the mind’s workmen who to greatness move. 

No feebling she that reared them, no forlorn 

And wrinkled mother lingering in the gray ; 

Fadeless she smiles to see her shield upborne : 

It is her morn, her morn! 

The past, buat twilight ushering in her day. 

Strong Mother! thou who from the doorways old, 

Or housed anew in beauty renovate, 

Hast spread thine heritage a hundredfold,- 

Hast wrou tustothy nold 

Whether t! »reau Of Case or toil we ate; 

Thou whc aot made thy sons coequal all, 

The least one of thy progeny a peer 

Wearing for worth not birth his coronal,— 

The watchmen on thy wall 

Wax proud this sundawn of thy cyclic year! 

The lusters of a new-won firmament, 

Spanned from the height thine upmost turrets 
crown, 

Relume the course whereon thy thoughts are 
bent,— 

Whereto the words are sent 

That bid thy children pass the lineage down. 


Ere yet that rainbowed dome thou seest complete, 
Mankind, be sure, shall Earth more nobly share; 
No churl his measure shall unduly mete; 

And where are set thy feet 

Life shall be counted lordlier and more fair. 


Science shall yield new spells for man to know, 

And bid thee consecrate to mortal weal 

All that her henchmen in thy gates bestow ; 

Nor lofty then, nor low, 

Save to his race each ministrant is leal. 

Thine be it still the undying antique speech, 

The grove’s high thought, the wing’d Hellenic 
lyre, 

Unvexed of soul thy acolytes to teach,— 

So shall they also reach 

Their lamps, and light them at a quenchless fire! 


And wield the trebly-welded English tongue, 
Their vantage by inheritance divine, 
Invincible the laureled lists among 

Wherein the bards have sung 

Or sages deathless made the lettered line; 


Till now, for that sure Pentecost to come, 
The globe’s four winds are winnowing apace 
Fresh harvestings of speech, in one to sum 

A world’s curriculum 

When East and West forgather face to face. 


Thus first imbued, thy coming host the clues 

To broad achievement shall descry the more; 
What thou hast taught them shall instatecraft use 
Greatly ; nor can they choose 

But follow where the omens blaze before! 


‘Special Values In 


Fine Violins 


An opportunity 
to get a fine in- 
strument very 
low. Students 
violins (dated 
1700—1830) from 
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200; Pressenda, #200; Gabrielli, @200; Kloz, 
125; Old Strad copy, #100, and many others. Four 
magnificent Stradivarius, Guarnerius and Amati very 
low. Send for our beautiful ——. of old violins 
(Free). Contains historical sketches of the old masters, 
of Cremona and Brescia from 1540; illustrated; with 
Snoatennee snpete. also a Gsscriptive a old violins 
sin, ® pure mellow tone and costing from 
$50.00 to $5.000.00. A formal Certificate of Genuineness 
accompanies each violin. Monthly payments accepted. 
A SPECIAL OFFER. ‘3 ,"i!)..°en! several 
old violins on approva! 

and allow seven days examination. - 


LYON & HEALY, 124 Adams St., Chicago 
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In Selecting a Life Insurance Policy 


you need a contract which affords the greatest 
liberty possible at the time of settlement. The 
policies issued by The Prudential provide 
for many liberal settlements, which will be 
explained upon request. s 


The Prudential 


Insurance Company 
of America 


JOHN F. DRYDEN, 
PRESIDENT. 


HOME OFFICE, 
NEwARK,N.J. 


Fill out this slip and send to us. 





Without committing myself to any action, I 
shall be glad to receive, free, particulars and 
rates of Policies 


‘’STRENGTHOF *f 
"GIBRALTAR 
Bit ° 


























Sectional Bookcases 


one section, or a dozen —just as you weed them, but only 
as you require more space. ‘They may be adapted to any 
space,— in corners; around pillars; back to back—and are 
easy to move. Each section is fitted with a glass, none 
binding, dust-proof door, that opens and shuts without 
sticking. Made in various sizes to accommodate different 
sizes of books. Quartered oak or mahog- 
any. Besides cases for books, 
Physicians and Dentists use 
them for instrument cases— 
Jewelers, Druggists and Grocers 

are large users of them. 


Correspondence with 
dealers regarding agencies is 
requested. 

Send for Cat. No. 32G 

YAWMAN @ ERBE MFG. CO., 


Rochester, N. Y. 
SAN FRAN., 29 N. Montg’y. yi 
N. ¥., 360 B’way, CHICAGO, 138 Wabash Av., PHILA.,925 Arch St., BOSTON, 146 Franklin 








are the only ones built on the 
Unit System having 

nay Guar Gane Adjustable Shelves, 
tte Sliding Doors and 
eS Consultation Leaf 


Send for Catalog “‘A.” 
THE JOHN DANNER MFG. CO., Canton, O. 























| LEARN SPANISH, GERMAN, FRENCH 
Card Press $5/OR ITALIAN in three months by phono- 
Larger, #18 | graphic records. Address The Otto Kubin 
Type. setting "easy, | COMpany, 271W, Wabash Av., Chicago, Ill. 
rules sent. ee 
talog,p’ . ‘ 
paper datos: | es 3000 MAgazines AND FREE 
THE PRESS CO.,| OUR PRICES ARE SURE TO INTEREST YOU. 
Meriden, Conn. | J, M. Hanson’s Magazine Agency, Lexington, Kys 
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Even as our Platonist’s exultant soul 

That westward course of empire visioned far, 
Now round the sheen, to Asia and the Pole, 

Time charts upon our scroll 

The empearléd pathways of an orient star. 

There the swart Malay’s juster league begun 
Takes from our hands the tables of the law: 

The mild Hawaiian raises to the sun 

The folds himself had won 

Ere the Antilles their deliverance saw. 

Time’s drama speeds: albeit, alas! its chief 
Protagonist, augmentor of the State, 

Fell as the Prompter turned that unread leaf,— 
And oh, what tragic grief 

Just when consummate towered the action great! 
To strong brave hands the rule, the large intent, 
Have passed. Nor tears alone that some far plan 
Required the master’s life-blood inter blent— 

To point his monument 

And leave once more the likeness of a man. 


But we, Yale’s living multitude rebrought 
From farthest outposts of the pine and palm, 
We know her battlements of iron wrought, 
Her captains fearing naught, 

Her voice of welcome rising like a psalm. 

We know the still indissoluble chain 
Wherewith the sons are to the Mother bound ; 
Nor unto any shall she call in vain 

Who in her heart have lain 

And trod the memoried precinct of her ground. 


God dower her, endowering her brood 

With knowledge, beauty, valor, from her breasts— 

Ingathering from the peopled town, the wood, 

The island solitude, 

The land’s most loyal and its manfullest ! 

God keep her! Yea, that Soul her soul endue,— 

That Spirit of the interstellar void, 

That mightier Presence than the fathers knew, 

The source of light wherethrough 

Heaven’s planets shine in joy and strength 
ployed. 


de- 


That Power,—even that which doth imparta share 
And semblance of divinity to our kind, 

Hold thee, dear Mother, here and everywhere,— 
Thee and thy sons,—in care, 

Through centuries yet still loftier use to find! 


Poetry of Fiona Macleod. 


WE had occasion some time ago (THE LITERARY 
DIGEST, May 4) to quote a striking passage from 
“The Rune of the Passion of Women” by the 
Gaelic poet, Miss Fiona Macleod. In her new 
book of poems, “From the Hills of Dreams,” Miss 
Macleod shows an “eternal note of sadness” that 
becomes at times a tragic hopelessness. The fol- 
lowing are examples: 


THE SONG OF FIONULA. 
Sleep, sleep, brothers dear, sleep and dream, 
Nothing so sweet lies hid in all your years, 
Life is a storm-swept gleam 
In a rain of tears: 
Why wake to a bitter hour, to sigh, to weep? 
How better far to sleep— 
To sleep and dream. 


To sleep and dream, ah, that is well indeed, 
Better than sighs, better than tears, 
Ye can have nothing better for your meed 
In all the years. 
Why wake to a bitter hour, to sigh, to weep? 
How better far to sleep 
To sleep and dream, ah, that is well indeed! 





For Nervous Headache 


_Use Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. 


Dr. A. Roserts, Waterville, Me., says: “It is of 
great benef in nervous headache, nervous dyspepsia and 
neuralgia.”’ 





A New idea in Trunks 


The STALLMAN DRESSER 
TRUNK is constructed on new 
wae iples. Draws instead of trays. 
lace for everything and every- 
és th ng in its place. The bottom as 
accessible as the top. Defies the 

ge-smasher. Costs no more 
than a good box trunk. Sent 
C.O.D., with privilege of examina- 
ation. Send 2c. stamp for illus- 
trated catalogue. 

F. A. STALL! MAN, 
4 W. Spring St. Col 
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In These Cigars 


every particle of the tobacco used is clear, clean, selected Havana. 
They are Perfecto size and fully equal to any 20c. imported cigar. 


We purpose establishing our own trade for our own cigars, 
and give our customers the benefit of the ited in importer’s, 
wholesaler’s, manufacturer's, jobber’s and retailer's profits. To 
do this we must sell a better cigar than can be bought elsewhere 
in the United States for the same money. 


How we do it:—We own our plantations in Cuba, grow our 
own tobacco, bring it direct from our plantations in Cuba to our 
own factory in New York, where it is made into these cigars by 


Cuban workmen, the most skilled cigar makers in the world. 

Our Plan: Upon receipt of $10 we will 

* send to any address in the 
United States, all express charges prepaid by us, 
one hundred «Flor de los Manantiales”’ cigars, 
Perfecto size. 

Smoke ten of them, and if you are not fully 
satishied with the cigars, you may return the 
other ninety and we will without question 
send back the ten dollars. The only risk you 
run an opportunity smoke ten good 
cigars at our expense. 


1s to 


You cannot buy these from dealers, but you can get them at 
your club at a small advance over the box price. Let us send 
you our illustrated book, ‘‘ From Planter to Smoker; the Story 
of a Havana Cigar.” 

OUR REFERENCES: 
Bradstreet’s, Corn Exchange Bank, New York. 


Lopez, Grau Co., 225 Pearl Street, New York. 


Dun’s, 








The” r Practical ” Skirt and Waist Hangers 


Increase the capacity of closets and wardrobes one- 
half, and are perfect devices for preserving the shape- 
liness of clothing. The closet shown is fitted with 
a set of Six skirt hangers, Six waist hangers 
and Three closet rods. 

The price of this set is $2.50, and we send 
it express Paid on receipt of price. 


WE REFUND MONEY IF GOODS 
ARE NOT SATISFACTORY. 














We have fitted up thousands of the finest residences 
in America, and have never been asked to refund 
the money. 

Our illustrated printed matter is sent FREE on 
request, 


PRACTICAL NOVELTY COMPANY, 
439 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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DALUA,* 


I have heard you calling, Dalua, 
Dalua! 
I have heard you on the hill, 
By the pool-side still, 
Where the lapwings shrill 
Dalua...dalua... daluat 


What is it you call, Dalua, 
Dalua? 
When the rains fall, 
When the mists crawl 
“And the curlews call 
Dalua...dalua...dalua! 


lam the Fool, Dalua, 
Dalua! 
When men hear me, thetr eyes 
Darken : the shadow in the skies 
Droops : and the keening-woman cries 
DALUA... DALUA... DALUA! 


SHULE, SHULF, SHULE, AGRAH !¢ 
His face was glad as dawn to me, 
His breath was sweet as dusk to me, 
His eyes were burning flames to me, 
Shule, shule, shule, agrah! 


The broad noonday was night to me, 
The full-moon night was dark to me, 
The stars whirled and the poles span 
The hour God took him far from me. 


Perhaps he dreams in heaven now, 

Perhaps he doth in worship bow, 

A white flame round his foam-white brow, 
Shule, shule, shule, agrah ! 


I laugh to think of him like this, 

Who once found all his joy and bliss 

Against my heart, against my kiss, 
Shule, shule, shule, agrah! 

Star of my joy, art still the same 

Now thou hast gotten a new name? 

Pulse of my heart, my Blood, my Flame, 
Shule, shule, shule, agrah ! 


IsLa.t 


Isla, Isla, heart of my heart, it is you alone I am 
loving— 


Pulse of my life, my flame, my joy, love is a bit- | 


ter thing ! 
Love has its killing pain, they say—and you alone 
Iam loving— 
Isla, Isla, my pride, my king, love is a bitter 
thing ! 


Isla, Isla, in the underworld where the elfin-music 
is, 
There we shall meet one day at last, as the wave 
with the wind o’ the south! 
Then you shall cry, “My Dream, my Queen!” and 
crown me with your kiss, 
And I tomy kingdom come, my King, my mouth 
to thy mouth! 





* Dalia, one of the names of a mysterious being 
in the Celtic mythology, the Fairy Fool. 

+I do not give the correct spelling of the 
Gaelic. The line signifies “Move, move, move to 
me, my Heart’s Love.” 


tIisla, a frequent name in the Western High- 
lands, is pronounced Isle-a. 


Pears 


the soap which began its 





sale in the 18th century, 
sold all through the 19th 


and is selling in the 2oth. 


Sells all over the world, 








Ask us to send you 
The NeW Catalog 
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o! no rubbers! — 


Street shoes for men and women. Storm- 
proof construction. Light, flexible, and easy— 
a treasure trove for tender, cold, and tired feet. 


depicted above is our “ Ra- “Cushion” sole Button 
tional’? Box Calf Lace ANIEL REEN Boot for WOMEN.  Su- 
Shoe for MEN. Splendid- perior Kidvamps. Kanga- 


BO MNCs cig etme ed's sion 





ly made on modern lasts. 
Has good heavy soles, ex- 


felt innersoles, and 
lining. Cold and 


Wet Proof. Any 
size—delivered, 





seubincsaienee Geen: then FELT SHOE COMPANY round toe-shape. Moderate 


Established 1882 soles. French Flan- 


poe 4, very flexible. Dou- 
fine French fennel & 119 W. 2 3d St., New York Sin Wie Siete, 
a 


roo tops. Hand sewed. New 


heels. Stout soles that are 


nel linings. Any 
size—delivered, 














ba New Winter 
Suits and Cloaks. 


ERE are a few of 
the advantages 
which you have 

in purchasing your 
suits or cloaks from us. 

First—We make 
every garment especial- 
ly to order, thus ensur- 
in a good fit and finish. 

eeead— We thor- 
oughly sponge and 
shrink all of our mate- 
rials. 

Third—We pay ex- 
press charges every- 
where. 

Fourth— Our prices 
are one-third lower 
than those charged by 
retail stores. 

Fifth—You take no 
risk in ordering from 
us. If what you get 
does not please you, 
send it back, and we 
wild refund your 
money. Our Catalogue 
illustrates : 

New Cloth Gowns, 
tailor-made, $8 up. 
Silk-Lined Suita, 
lined throughout 
with excellent taffeta, $15 7. 
Stylish Costumes of Velveteen, Velvet 
ords and Wide Wale Corduroy, $17 up. 
Fashionable Cloth Skirts, $4 pe 
Rainy-Day Suits and Skirts, either plaid back 
or plain, Suits, $8 up, Skirts, $5 up. 
Long duter Jackets, newest designs, $10 up. 
Jaunty Short Jackets, $7 up. 

Rain-Proof Coats and Skirts. 

Write to-day for Catalogue and Samples ; you will 
get them /rvee by return mail. Be sure to mention 
whether you wish samples for suits or cloaks, so that 
we can send youa full fine of exactly what you wish. 


THE NATIONAL CLOAK CO., 
119 and 121 West 23d Street, New York. 
































IRS nn re er etis was 


23 YEARS 
the Standard of 


Excellence 


ONLY TRUE 
SANITARY UNDERWEAR 


ALL WEIGHTS FOR ALL WANTS 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE FREE 


16 West 23d Street 
NEW YORK: {155-197 Broadway 
BROOKLYN: 504 Fulton Street 
BOSTON: 230-232 Boylston Street 
PHILADELPHIA: 924Chestnut Street 
CHICAGO: 82 State Street 


- Agents in all Principal Cities 








WE CARPET YOUR FLOOR FOR $3.00 


to introduce our new, serviceable and healthful 


BRUSSELETTE ART RUGS 


Attractive and artistic patterns, woven 
on both sides and in all colors and sizes. 
Easily kept clean and warranted to out- 
wear higher-priced carpets. Sent pre- 
paid to any point east of the Rocky 
Mountains. Money refunded if notsatis- 
. factory. Illustrated eatalogue showing 
rugs in actual colors sent free. 

SANITARY MFG. CO.,52 Bourse Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Elegant Enough for any Home. 


Readers of Tas Literary Digest are asked to mention the publication wnen writing tu advertisers. 
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Send eight 2c. stamps for four months trial subscription to MORE OR LESS PUNGENT. | 


A MONTHLY Manual Labor.—“So your son is learning a Mining Investment Co., Ltd. 
MAGAZINE trade.” “Yes. He is to bea novelist.”"—Lie. | , 
z f E Shares of a development or promotion company often 
advance to five times their par value. 
‘ . cw, Weare a Development or Promotion Company 
Hon. $8888, D.D., LL.D. D.C.L., Ete. No Business Offers Larger or Quicker Returns 


We own eighteen groups, containing nearly 4,000 
acres of mineral land. 











Brimful of 
Bright Ideas 
for Business 









| “There is no royal road to learning.” “No; even 
Carnegie gets there only by degrees.” —Smar?t Set. 














and A company is to be organized on one property out 
: of each group; its development will improve the ad- 
Profes- 8 Her Question.—Mks. BOUNCER, “Ah! Pro- joining land which we own. 
al fessor dear, there you are, I hope you enjoy __ We positively provide the safest investment, cover- 
WY sion nti Smatatah® ’ ; ing the widest range of security of anything being 
Men good health? offered the public. 
> PROFESSOR : “Of course I do when I can get it.” OUR PROFITS WILL BE ENORMOUS 
' Moonshine. Send for our pamphlet entitled “Prejudice or Reason.” 
Better still, send 50 cents and receive all numbers from : . 5 beers: 
the first -i sue (December, 1g00) to January, 1ooz. You Part of His Business.—THE GUEST: “Now, I Westerfield Mining Investment Company, Limited, 
cannot afford to miss even one of the articles described below: [| warrant you have heard many travelers tell 1208-9 North American Building, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Business Getting Insurance and Real Estate} | S*'@nge tales of foreign lands—— } 
Tono other subject is so mnch No part of the detail work ofan THE INNKEEPER (innocently): “Yes, Your 


iven. No other subject insurance or real estate office is “a . ” 
in of 80 much interest fon a neglected. Special attention is | Honor, I have to listen to all of them!”—/Puck. 
to business men. The called to the expiration system. 


me r 
methods h t suc- . 
a used by the most “ic. Systems for Professional ; aes 
scribed by our experts with add- Men A Dutifal Son.— FATHER (a strict disciplina- 
o4 commento and suggestions. 7 - sy fe ghee rian): “Why didn’t you tell me my coat was burn- 
The Factory 


workable systems for handling ing?” 
System tellsabout the organiza- the records and details of the 


tion of the factory. Systems for various professions. Son : “You told me never to interrupt you when onset N THE Wy 





yy 


ay —— _— Bookless Accounting you were reading aloud.”— Harlem Life. 
awings re paterrne, roe Bookkeeping without books 
keepin. depreciation of tools, Se ss i 

" ol ve re Ss 8 enaic . 
Say plan, ete., are Zroap of articles. They are Most Important.—CITY MAGNATE : “Of course 





tors’ names, safe deposit vaults, systematizers — INDUSTRIAL a . - 
castomers accounts, and other BETTERMENT—SYSTEM IN program all fixed for next Monday’s concert? 
similar matters are taken up. ADVERTISING. 


¢ 

¢ 

este completely illustrated. I don’t wish to stand in the way of my daughter's ‘ 

on Par a ng nts This sen eae oue- happiness, but I know so little of you, Mr. Haw- , 
explain the systems used in gests the quickest and easiest | kins. Whatis your vocation?” t 
their own offices for purchase ways for doing routine work. - > a . t 
cagers, qectations, stock rec- The brightest men in the coun- Mk. HAWKINS (airily): “Oh, I write—er —poe- f 
ords ne i s > . . ava s sor i ” f 
ge began me a a ree || try, novels—er—plays, and that sort of thing. ‘ 
Collecting years’ subscription. Other de- CITY MAGNATE: “Indeed! Most interesting. f 

The work of allcollectors,from partments are PUBLISHED : >” > ‘ 
the retailer to the manufac- ABOUT SYSTEM—A monthly || 4nd how do you live?”—London Punch. b 
turer, is eovered fully. resume of all that is publishe: 8. 
a : anywhere about system and " ‘ 
Financial Concerns = methods—ANSWERED BY EX- iz 
Indexing, signatures, deposi- PERTS—Contributed by trained The Cause.—MANAGER: “Well, have you the f 
, 

; 

> 


ASSISTANT: “The program’s all right, but 


To any yey, subscriber of SYSTEM the there’s another row among the artistes.” 
advice of any or all of our experts or their MANAGER: “What are they ling about { 1 
assistants is FREE--a service it costs on 7 ee. ey ae a Week Will abDOoul 
many dollars to buy in any other way ——,. a 
, ASSISTANT : “About whose turn it is to be too ill iui On ar f. ndow 
Epwin Huser Cuartues E. to appear.”— 77/-Bits. ‘ aa i ae 
Insurance and real es- Wit.son 


tate records and sys- 
tems for professional 
men 


for $1,000 A small LITO 


Order systems, bank, — 
trust company, rail- 









reed recor 8 and In the Near Future.—“ This,” said the artist, so It may appeat 
aan 3. eee cate Shea “is a battle scene—time, say, the year 2,000 A.D. sa) dy dpped 
Factory tems, pur- ™ 2 cd 2 : 
= ehaatie, The defending force is on the extreme right of like nitt 
and fac- collec- the canvas——” 
tory or- tions. 


“I can't see them,” observed his friend. 

“Certainly not; they are strongly entrench- 
ed——” 

“Can’t see any entrenchments.” 

“Of course you can’t. The entrenchments are 
skilfully concealed from view.” 


“I should think you’d show some big guns or you mav need tite money and 
W- something.” 


n. Fr. C. Morse 
SamuetF. Card ledgers for 
Ke_uNnger commercia 
Lists of customers, aouamn, banks, { 
mail order and Sellen 
“follow-up” sys- DUilding 
tems. loan associations. 


Wie : 
[wenty years trom now now 


990 98 008 $908 SO9000 S80 0000000 S080! 


ever when the policy matures, 


eaten “Nonsense! The guns are disappearing guns, the amount ol the rol ic VW Al 
MUSKEGON MICHIGAN and they have disappeared.” 


“Well, how about the attacking force?” look like this 


“Over here on ‘the left—all under cover. You 
+, OO 
2 — 
e , 


can't expect them to expuse themselves to the 
In addition to the face of the 


Ask for free catalog of 
the Shaw-Walker Card 
System. A system so 
simple that it elimi- 
nates the troublesome 
details of any business 
—large or small. 
Trial Outfit—Case, Cards, 
Indexes Complete, $1.00 Then the Court Laughed.—“ Now,” said the 


spectator any more than to the enemy.” 
“Well, your picture is a mere landscape.” 
“Yes; but I take it that’s how a battle will look 

in 2,000."— 7%t- Bits. | 





















































° t 
prepens. lawyer who was conducting the cross-examina- | IC y,accumulated pl olits are paid 
___ | tion, “will you please state how and where you | fi : ey. 
first met this man?” you would like turther inform 
, . ink,” sai he lady with the sh ose, . f : 2 
cy wy oe AM ibis sea : : ea ation fill up and mail Coupon below 
Photographed trom life. Perfect in “Never mind what you think,” interrupted the 
it ipaieited diesen ee lawyer. “We want facts here. We don’t care THE EQUITABLE SOCIETY, Dept. No. 56. 
Stor eagetives oa qe what you think, and we haven’t any time to waste 120 Broadway, New York. 
maper. in listening to what you think. Now, please tell —_—_—— 
REE ee, rn us where and when it was you first met this man.” Please send me information regarding 
tr ~~—¥ and prices from 35 cts. The witn’ ss made no reply. an Endowment for $- 
w. o. LOCKE “Come, come,” urged the lawyer. “I demand Der 
1288 Montgomery A+. Cincinnatt.Ol| on answer to my question.” if issued to a man years of age. 
Still no response from the witness. 
A “Your Honor,” said the lawyer, turning to the | ; Name 
ge be ne gary For- court, “I think I am entitled to an answer to the | 
years equals i Fit by mail question I have put.” : $ Address oat 
— eters a “The witness will please answer the question,” " 
Rewolving Ce., 323 Cex Bidg., Rochester, N.Y. | said the court, in impressive tones. 
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Short i 
" Coats, ' 
| 
a Cre n Eider- ° 
ivan, bow back, | 
. double- breasted, A 

made with a 
*| round or pointed ‘ 
*| hood, lined with ° 
+| sateen; colors, ® 
«| white, red, gray A 
,| and tan, . 
+| Sizes 1, 2and 3 yrs,, $4.75. R 





: 4yrs.. $5, 6 yrs. $5.75. P| 
| Our new catalogue, Hotine nearly A 
2,000 Articles for Children, 


more than half of them illustrated, sent i 
+ onreceipt of this advertisement andi * 





6 cents postage. | 
We have no agents, } 
* Our goods sold only at thisone store. P| 
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“41 want some more 
Marvelli Macaroni! ”’ 


Everyone does who has once eaten it. 
It is pure, clean and fresh, because it 
has an ee Se to protect it. 
It promotes health, makes muscle and 
is good to eat. 

intl gouge eect hates diners 

ent ways. edited by Mrs. Rurer). 
THE MARVELLI COMPANY, 
100 W. Larned St., Detroit, Mich. 








Did You Ever 
Enjoy a Meal { 
IN BED? } 


Not unless ( 
the meal was ¢ 
served upon ¢ 
a table soar- ¢ 

ranged as tu extend 


over the bed and still 


ing,cutting and read- 
ing table. Various kinds of wood. Beauti- 
fully fin'shed. Write for circulars 
and testimonials. Size of ton, 
18x3%iuches. NO AGENTS. 


INVALIDS TABLE COMPANY, - 


Adjustable 
Utility Table 


Puna. 





337 Rose Building, Cleveland, Ohio. 





| 





does it?” 


further. [am notalawyer. I can’t talk without 
thinking.” 


552 THE LITERARY DIGEST 


“Can’t,” said the lady. 
“Why not?” 
“The court doesn’t care to hear what I think, 


“No.” 
“Then there is no use questioning me any 


So they called the next witness.— 77-Bits. 





SOUTH AFRICA. 


OTHER FOREIGN NEWS. 
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race advertised in this paper in the 
issue of this month, isa delightful, certain remetly for 
ailments peculiar to women and girls. It makes walking and 


step. rite 
Salina. Kan., for free illus 
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Current Events. 





Foreign. 


, 

October 21.—Twelve more Boer leaders are ban- 
ished permanently from South Africa by the 
British’ military authorities, including Com- 
mandant Scheepers. 


October 26.—General Botha rejoins acting- 
President Schalk-Burger in the Eastern 
Transvaal ; the Dutch consul at Pretoria is 
recalled at the request of Great Britain; 
Lord Milner makes a speech in Natal, in 
which he takes a pessimistic view of the ter- 
mination of the war. 


October 22.—Sir Redvers Buller is relieved of 
the command of the First Army Corps, in 
consequence of an indiscreet speech, and 
General French is appointed to succeed him ; 
the dismissal arouses a heated controversy 
in British army circles. 


October 23.—News is received of the defeat of 
an insurgent force by Colombian Govern- 
ment troops, the rebel General Lombana 
being among the killed. 

A statue to W. E. Gladstone is unveiled at 
Manchester, England. 


October 24.—The American missionaries at last 
get into touch with the brigands who ab- 
ducted Miss Stone. 





October 25.— Joseph Chamberlain, in a speech in 
Edirburgh, declares that the Irish parlia- | 
mentary representation should be cut down; | 
he intimates that measures of extreme seve- | 
rity may be instituted against the Boers. } 

The Duke and Duchess of Cornwall and York | 
sail from Newfoundland for England. 
{ 


October 26.—The Pan-American Congress opens 
its sessions in Mexico, 


General Reyes, Colombian delegate to the 
Pan-American Congress, makes a speech 
eulogizing Spain, which causes considerable 
comment. 


October 27.—General Weyler, war minister of 
Spain, in a debate in the Chamber of Depu- 
ties, intimates that he would establish a 
dictatorship, if necessary. 

A London paper asserts that King Edward is 
suffering from a cancerous affection of the 
throat and has undergone three operations. 


Domestic. 


October 21.—Lieut. B. W. Wells, jr., gives testi- 
mony. 


October 22.—George E. Graham, an Associated 
Press correspondent, swears that Captain 
Sigsbee told Commodore Schley the Spanish 
fleet was not in Santiago harbor. 


October 23.—Eight witnesses give evidence in 
defense of Admiral Schley. 


October 24.—Admiral Schley takes the witness 
stand in his own defense, reviewing the in- 
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Kapok couch pillow, 20 inches square, Onental covering, 
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cidents of the Cuban campaign; Captain 
Clark, of the Oregon, also testifies. 

October 25.—Admiral Schley continues his testi- 
mony; he explains the Srookiyn’s loop, and 
denies that he said “Damn the 7exas.” 


THE YALE BICENTENNIAL, 


October 21,—The ceremonies at Yale University, 
begun on Sunday, are continued ; a monster 
torchlight procession is held and a memorial 
gateway is dedicated by Harry J. Fisher, of 
New York. 


October 22.—President Cyrus Northrop and Dr. 
Daniel C. Gilman make addresses on the 
record of Yale’s graduates during two cen- 
turies. 


October 23.—A formal commemoration service 
is held in the Hyperion Theater, New 
Haven, and Justice Brewer addresses a most 
distinguished audience; the degree of 


Doctor of Laws is conferred on President | 


Roosevelt. 
OTHER DOMESTIC NEWS. 


October 21.—The President appoints George E. 


Koester, a Gold Democrat, coilector of inter- 


nal revenue for South Carolina. 


October 22.—Sir Thomas Lipton sails for Eng- 
lanc, announcing his intention of once again 
attempting to win the America’s cup. 


October 24.—The Supreme Court of Illinois con- 
firms the decision providing that the fran- 
chises of Chicago corporations are subject to 
taxation, which will largely add to the in- 
come of that city. 


October 25.—An active municipal campaign con- 
tinues in New York ; Carl Schurz speaks for 
Seth Low, and W. Bourke Cockran for 
Shepard. 


October 26.—The terms of the final protocol in 
which China agrees to make reparation for 
the Boxer outrages are made public by the 
State Department. 


Caleb Powers, ex-Secretary of State in Ken- 
tucky, is convicted of complicity in the mur- 
der of Governor Goebel, and sentenced to 
life imprisonment. 


AMERICAN DEPENDENCIES. 


October 22 —Philippines: The insurrection in 
Samar is active, and three hundred marines 
are sent to reinforce the island garrisons. 


October 24.—Advices from Rome say that the 
Pope has decided to appoint Monsieur Sba- 
retti, Bishop of Havana, Apostolic Delegate 
Extraordinary to the Philippines, to succeed 
Archbishop Chapelle. 


October 27.—In a fight between the Filipinos 
and a force of constabulary on the island of 
Panay, the former lose twenty-five killed ; 
General Hughes sends news from the island 
of Cebu that Lorega has surrendered with 
his entire force, 
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Victor Hugo ) 


The qualities which place Hugo’on a level with 
the most famous writers of all time are vivid 
powers of description, skill as a narrator, a re- 
markable faculty of creating real characters and 
interesting us in them, pathos, a noble intolerance 
of wrong, anda style of marvelous richness and 
brilliancy. These qualities stand forth pre-eminent 
in his great Romances. They are the most power- 
ful, dramatic and interesting series of novels ever 
written. Since their original publication in French 
these great novels have been translated into 
twenty-one languages. 





Swinburne, the English poet, says of Hugo: “ He ws the 
greatest writer the world has seen since Shakespeare, and 
the grealest Frenchman of all time.”” 


28 Sets Reserved for “Digest” Readers 


We have, left over from the last edition, forty-five slightly damaged sets of Hugo’s Novels. Twenty-eight 
of them have been reserved for readers of the Lirerary Dicest. They will be disposed of at cost as long as 
the sets last. The sets are really new, as their only defects are caused by packing and unpacking. Here and 
there a binding is a little rubbed or a page slightly soiled. There are no parts missing or torn. The twenty- 
eight sets will be sold for $14.00 for a set in half-leather binding, or $11.00 for a set in cloth 
binding, and the payments will be only $1.00 a month. Fifteen thousand sets have already been sold at 
double these prices. If you wish to secure a set, mail us the Coupon today, for they will not remain 
long at the bargain prices. The books will be sent you, express prepaid, and you can examine them 
before accepting them. You can return the set at our expense if not satisfactory. ({@" Don’t forget the 
Coupon, for the offer is made only to Lirerary Dicest readers. 


What the Set Contains: 


The set consists of eight volumes (8 x 5% inches in size—1 % inches thick). It 
contains all of Hugo’s Romances complete. Among them are the famous 
novels, ‘‘ Les Miserables,” ‘‘ Toilers of the Sea,” ‘‘‘ Ninety— 
three,” ‘‘ Hans of Iceland,” ‘Notre Dame de Paris,” and 
‘* The History of a Crime,” which are alone worth the price of 
the set. It also contains Hugo’s poems, The novels have 
been admirably translated. The printing is done from large, clear type on 
fine paper. The edition is superbly illustrated by photogravures, repro- 
duced from the works of such eminent artists as Bayard, Delort, and 
Roux. The bindings are in selected art cloth and half-leather. 
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CHESS. 


[All communications for this Department should 
be addressed : ‘Chess Editor, LITERARY 
DIGEST.”’] 


Problem 603. 


By A. FERREIRA. 
From the Diarto Popular, Rio de Janeiro, Brazil. 
Black—Ten Pieces 
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White— Eleven Pieces 
rbrSSr1Qsisr2;r7;3ki1si1p PiBrp; 
sPepKpP;4P1B1;3R4. 


White mates in two moves. 





Ss 


















This is one of three problems, republished in 
The B. C. M., for which the editor of the Brazilian 
paper claimed the precedence in respect to the 
twentieth century novelty by Heathcote (Prob- 
lem 566). | 


Problem 604. 


By MAXIM. FEIGL. 
Second Prize, Wiener Schachzeitung Tourney. 
Black —Twelve Pieces. 

















White—Seven Pieces. 
2Kes2;2Sprr2;3Rip bi; 1pRip2p; 
rP2k3;psQ:;1r4P2; 3584. 
White mates in three moves. 





THE latest book of the “Philosophical Transac- 
tions of the Royal Society of London, dealing with 
the Calculus of Variations, and the Convergence 
of Series,” was written by the Chess-Champion of 
the World—Emanuel Lasker, Ph.D. 
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They are made of the best quality of Refined Air-blast Malleable Iron 
and heavy Wrought Steel-plate, lined with long fibre asbestos board. 
Malleable Iron frames render. all seams air-tight, dust-tight, and gas- 
tight. Neither stove putty nor bolts are used. They cannot crack nor 
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Don’t tall to use CRESOLENE for the dis- 
tressing and often fatal affections for which 
it is recommended. For more than twenty 
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surances that there is nothing better. 
your physician about it. 

An interesting descriptive booklet {s sent free, which 
gives the highest testimonials as to its value, 
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A New Departure. 


A New, Effectual and Convenient Cure 
For Catarrh. 


Of catarrh remedies there is no end, but of catarrh 
cures, there has always been a greatscarcity. There 
are many remedies to relieve, but very few that 
really cure. 

The old practice of snuffing salt water through the 
nose would often relieve and the washes, douches, 








powders and inhalers in common use are very little, 
if any, better than the old-fashioned salt - water 
douche. 

The use of inhalers and the application of salves, 
washes and powders to the nose and throat to cure 
catarrh is no more reasonable than to rub the back to 
cure kidney disease. Catarrh is just as much a blood 
disease as kidney trouble or rheumatism and it can- 
not be cured by local treatment any more than they 
can be. 

To cure catarrh, whether in the head, throat or 
stomach, an internal antiseptic treatment is necessary 
to drive the catarrhal poison out of the blood and 
system, and the new catarrh cure is designed on this 
plan and the remarkable success of Stuart’s Catarrh 
Tablets is because being used internally it drives out 
catarrhal infection through action upon stomach, 
liver and bowels. ; 

Wm: Zimmerman of St. Joseph, relates an experi- 
ence with catarrh which is of value to millions of 
catarrh suffererseverywhere. Hesays: ‘' I neglected 
a slight nasal catarrh until it gradually extended to 
my throat and bronchial tubes and finally even my 
stomach and liver became affected, but as I wasable 
to keep up and do a day’s work [ let it run along until 
my hearing began to fail me and then I realized that 
I must get rid of catarrh or lose my position as I was 
clerk and my hearing was absolutely necessary. 

“Some of my friends recommended an inhaler, 
another a catarrh salve but they were no good in my 
case, nor was anything else until I heard of Stuart's 
Catarrh Tablets and bought a package at my drug 
store. They benefited me from the start and in less 
than four months I was completely cured of Catarrh 
although I had suffered nearly all my life from it. 

“They are pleasant to take and so much more con- 
venient to use than other catarrh remedies that I feel 
Icannot say enough in favor of Stuart’s Catarrh 
Tablets.”* 

A little book on cause and cure of catarrh will be 
mailed free by addressing F. A. Stuart Co., Marshall, 


Mich., and the tablets are sold by all druggists in the 
United States and Canada. 
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Solution of Problems 
No. 597. 
Key-move, R—Q B 7. 
THE MARBLE PROBLEM IN, NOTATION. 
Key-move, R—B 4. 






































No. 598. 
Q—Kt 6 Kt—K 8, dbl.ch Q—Q6, mates 
1. —— 2. — ._— 
K—B 3 K-—K 4 
oeveee R—Q 5, mate 
2. — 3. 
K x Kt 
covece Q—Kt 2 ch Kt—B 5, mate 
1, ——— 2. — — 
K—Q 5 K—K 6 (must) 
vovwee Kt—B 4 ch Q—K B 6, mate 
1, —— 2. — caaialipeni intel 
Bx P K—B 5 (must) 
oesees Q—Kt 2 ch Q—B 6, mates 
1. ——- 2. sable Pee aS 
RxR K x Kt 
pesece Kt—B 4, mate 
2, ——— 3. ——-— 
B-Q5 
coveece Kt—K 8! B—B 7, mate 
1. —_—- — 3. —_—_—— 
PxQ BxP 
ee B—B 6!! mate 
2 d -— 
RxR 
wreres R—Q 5, mate 
2. — 3. — 
Other 


Solved by M. W. H., University of Virginia; 
the Rev. I. W. B., Bethlehem, Pa.; C. R. Oldham. 
Moundsville, W.Va.; M. Marble, Worcester, Mass.; 
the Rev. G. D., New Orleans; Dr. J. H. S., Ge- 
neva, N. Y.; W. W.S., Randolph-Macon System, 
Lynchburg, Va; M. C. Brown, Brooklyn; O. C. 
Pitkin, Syracuse, N. Y.; L. R., Corning, Ark.; C. 
B. E., Youngstown, O.; R. G. Fitzgerald, Day- 
ton, O. 

597 and notated problem: W. R. Coumbe, Lake- 
land, Fla.; the Rev. S. M. Morton, Effingham, IIL; 
J. H. Louden, Bloomington, Ind.; G. Middleton, 
Savannah, Ga.; G. Patterson, Winnipeg, Can.; H. 
W. Lainpe, Omaha; W. H. Sexton, Detroit. 

598 and notated problem: W. J. Leake, Rich- 
mond, Va. 


Comments (597): “Good ”—M. W. H.; “The most 
difficult 2-er you have published for some time ”— 
C.R.O; “These two Marbles are finely carved, 
and worthy of a niche in the Chess Temple of 
Fame ”- H. S.; “By no means so easy as it 
looks "—W. W.S; “One of the best of its io WF 
G D.; “A complex and difficult 2-ér”"—W. R. C.; 
“Very ingenious. The most singular feature of it 
is Black’s row of Bishops and Rooks, no one of 
which can move without doing mischief. The 
kev is suggested by the need of a place for the Kt, 
and the protection of the B P, after the black R 
has taken the supporting P”—S. M. M.; “Very 
fine and intricate "—J. H. 


(598): “Excellent"—M. W. H.; “A great piece of 
work "—M. M.; “This is the toughest proposition I 
have met in along time; a work of rare excellence 
and beauty”"—J. H. S.; “Fine"—W. W. S.; “A 
‘beaut,’ and no mistake”"—M.C.B.; “Key very 
difficult "—W. J. L. 

Gustav Reichelm republished both the Marble 
problems in the Philadelphia 7zmes, and spoke of 
597 as “great.” He said that these problems were 
from THE LITERARY DIGEST, “that splendid re- 
pository of mates.” 


In addition to those reported, the Rev. A. De 
R. Meares, Marion, N. C.; W. S. Greer, Cleveland; 
J. D. Hines. Bowling Green, Ky., got 595. 
Dunn, Bland, Va., 596; W. H. S., 595 and 596. 

Problem 602, that took first prize in Wiener 
Schachzeitung Tourney, is by the blind problema- 
tist, A. F. Mackenzie. 


7 


Chess-Nuts. 


ICELAND has its Chess-magazine, / Upfnami, 
which we are told means en frise. In Reykjavik, 
the capital, there is a strong Chess-club of fifty 
members, and there are several other Chess-clubs 
in the island. But what is more amazing is the 
information that there is a Chess-club in the 
island off{Grimsey, many miles north of Iceland, 
and lying partly within the Arctic Circle. 
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mandolin picks. 


Wurlitzer Co. | 


ine 8 
167 E.4th St.,Cincinnati,0. \) 
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A Fine 
Flour 
of the 


DUR Wires 


BREAD "= 


The starchy 
part 
of Wheat 


adulterated with bran and “middlings,” 
may be called a “whole wheat flour,” and 
many mixtures of this sort are sold as such, 
but they are not fit food for the human 
stomach. The woody outer hull of the 
wheat berry is retained in these mixtures 
and these hulls are not only indigestible 
but irritate the delicate linings of the stom- 
ach and bowels. 
by an exclusive patented pro- 
cess, retains every portion of 
the wheat except this outer 
woody shell. 

It is of as fine and velvety a texture 
as any white flour and more than twice as 
nourishing, retaining all of the rich, nut- 
like flavor of the hard wheat kernel. 


Fs 


WRITE FOR BOOKLET TO 
The Franklin Milis Co., Lockport,N.Y« 


is sold by Grocers generally in }} 
original pacsages from 6 1-8 
lbs. to full barrels of 196 lbe, 








Ask Grocers. 
write 





SCIENTIFIC PHYSICAL CULTURE 


SUCCESSFULLY TAUGHT BY MAIL 


The Stone System requires only a few minutes a 
day,in your own room, before retiring, with no ap- 


us Ww ver. Your Individual condition care- 

lily considered, and mild, medium, or vigorous 

exercise prescribed, exactly as your particular re- 

quirements and mode of living demand. Intelligent 

exercise will cure or prevent most of the ills to which 
the flesh is heir. 

Mr. Frederick W. Stone. Director of Athletics 
of The Stone School of Scientific Physical Cul- 
ture, has been director of Athletics of Columbis 
College, The Knickerbocker Athletic Association, and 
is at present with the Chicago Athletic Association 
At the of 50 years, he is still a physically perfect 
man. e established the World's record for 100 yards 
sprint (9 4-5 seconds); has been before the public 30 
years as an athlete, and trainer of athletes, and is 
admittedly capable of teaching physical culture in- 
telli and scientifically. We aim to create a 

evelopment, greater strength and better 
ealth. Does not overtax the heart. Both sexes, 
allages—from 15 to 8—are alike benefited We have 
@ very attractive proposition to make the first one 
who applies from each locality. Illustrated de- 
acriptive booklet and measurement blank sent 
free. 


The Stone School of Scientific Physical Culture 
Suite 1662, Masonic Temple, Chicago, Ill. 














COLLAR »# goes with our one-piece col- 
BUTTON vt | Jar button. 

INSURANCE Krementz & Co., Scasinn 5: 
AUTHORS ! and Oe te ye . gmt BS 


of MSS. Circular D. DR. TITUS M. COAN, 70, Sth Ave. N.Y. City 


Readers of Taz Literary Dicest are asked to mention the publication when writing to advertisers. 
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A Game Worth Keeping. 


Played in the Midland Division of the Twentieth 
Century Tournament of the Pillsbury Correspon- 
dence Association, between C. C. Hunt, lowa, and 
Mr. Voss, Kansas. The value of this game is the 
fine defense. 

Evans Gambit. 





HUNT. voss, HUNT. voss. 
White. Black. White. Black. 
1P—K4 P—-K4 16 Q Kt-Q 2 K—Q sq (d) 
2Kt—-K B3Kt—QB3 c) 
3 B— b— 17 Q R-K sq K—B 4(e) 
+P-0 Rey BxP 18 Kt—K 2-9) t3 
5 P—B3 B—R,4 19 K Kt-Kt 5 Kt— 
6 P—Q4 PxP 20 Kt-B 5 (f) R— tsq 
7 Castles P—Q 3 (a) wa |. Rx 
8 O—Kt 3 er 3 a2 Kt x Kx Kt 
9 P—K 5 xKP 23 BxP BxP 
1o R—K sq a | 2 244R—Qsq KtxB 
11 B—K Kt 2- 4 sKtxKt R—Ksq 
12QxP B sq (b) |j26RxR KxR 
13 +t K Kt—K 2 27 Kt—Kts P—KR3 
1443BxK Kt KtxB 28Kt—-B3 P-—QB,4 
13 RxP Q—B 3 29 Resigns. 


Notes by F. P. Wildman in The B. C. M. 


(a) P x P, what has been named by some stylist 
the “compromised defense,” has for many years 
been in favor. The text-move, tho probably 
sound, gives White a hot attack, and the slightest 
error in the defense means ruin. 

(b) Not R—Kt sq, as White could gain an advan- 
Beye tg -QxR;™4BxP ch, K—Bsq; 
15QxRch, Ktx Q; 16 Kt x Q, etc. 

(c) As often is the case in the Evans and other 
gambits, White can here regain his P by BK x P ch, 
but the tooth of the attack would thereby be ex- 
tracted ; Q Kt—Q 2 is the move of a bold fighter. 

(d) Castling would lose a piece by Kt—K 4. 

(e) Fine judgment is shown here in playing this 


move as against the more apemons one of Kt—Kt 3, | 


which might have been followed by 18 Kt—K 4, ¢ 
—Q Kt 3; 196 QKt—Kts5, Kt x R; 20 Kt x Kt, an 
Black would in sore straits. 

(f) The attack has now exhausted its strength, 
and Black’s skilful defense of a difficult position 
begins to receive its reward; here, perhaps, Q x 
Q was the better move. 


‘The Chess-Diges~.' 


The first volume of “The Chess-Digest,” by 
Mordecai Morgan, is a magnificent work in every 
respect. The “get-up” of the book is artistically 
beautiful, and every diagram, every notation, is 
as clear as it is possible to make them. The book, 
from a Chess point of view, is of great value to 
every student of Chess, and there isn’t anything 
like it, as far as we know, in the English lan- 
suage. Mr. Morgan speaks of Bauer’s Chess 

exikon”’ giving the opening moves of about two 
thousand games. In “The Chess-Digest” there 
are over fifteen thousand games, with divisions 
and subdivisions. But, this book is not a book of 
games. It is, rather, a work of analysis—analyz- 
ing the various ae Openings, not from 
Mr. Morgan’s point of view, nor from the investi- 
gation of any one analyst or critic, but from the 
actual play of the the great masters. In one word, 
the play of the greatest experts is made to show 
the best moves. There are thirty-five pages of 
diagrams, showing positions arrived at in many 
variations of the Openings. There are eighty-six 
such diagrams, illustrations, and variations of the 
Ruy Lopez, alone. Then these positions are 
worked out with extended analysis, giving the 
games in which certain moves occurred, and 
several complete games under each of these varia- 
tions. The book is not for beginners, as it does 
not give the reason for the variations, but gives 
the authority for them, and thus furnishes the 
student with a mass of carefully selected infor- 
mation, of almost inestimable value. We most 
heartily recommend the work. 


Whist Lessons Free. 


A $20.00 series of Whist Lessons by mail, 
free, with each set of Paine’s Whist Trays 
bought from your dealer. Write us for 
particulars. Our booklet, ‘‘Simple Whist,” 
teaches principles of the game in an even- 
ing. Mailed for 2-cent stamp. 


PAINE’S DUPLICATE WHIST TRAYS. 


Neat, Compact, 
Durable — most 
satisfactory for 
playing Duplicate Whist. 
Cards are easily inserted 
and securely held. 

ree gn Every detail patented. 

Sold by dealers, or write Infringements prosecuted. 








_ The U. S. Playing Card Co., Dept 89, Cincinnati, U.S. A. 


[November 2, 1901 





THE PIANOLA.  0of- 
fers to every one full 
enjoyment of the mu- 
sical literature of the 


The Pianola question is an important 
There is need of an assistant for 
playing the piano. The Pianola sup- 
plies this need. Its popularity attests 
this in the most forcible manner. 











PUTTING PIANOLA IN POSITION TO PLAY UPRIGHT PIANO 


most gifted piano player in the world. 





"|= Pianola does not appeal a/one to the scholar of the more intellectual grades of 

music. A child can rattle off a bright march or rag-time selection; his older brother 
or sister can play dance music or sentimental songs with as good effect as possible. But 
the great mission of the Pianola is in giving thousands of musical temperaments an oppor- 
tunity to enjoy to the utmost the great music of the world. 

The Pianola puts this power of expression into the hands of every one. 

The notes indicated by the composer on the score are struck unerringly by the Pianola’s 
felt-covered fingers, while there are provided means for obeying and giving full value to all 
the marks of “expression” which the composer put in his original score. The touch, 
phrasing, the delicate modulations of time, the accents here and there, and the pedal effects, 
and all the other details of piano expression are under the control of the Pianola-player. 
He is given the technique—the mechanical part—and the power of “‘expressing”’ the 
thought of the composer, or rather his own interpretation of it, just as well as if he were the 


The price of the Pianola is but $250. For this investment every one can play upon his piano 
any composition ever written, no matter if he literally does not know one note from another. 


Send for lilustrated Catalog E. 
. 18 West 23d St., New York 
The Aeolian Co., 300 Fiton'st:Breciyn 
9 124 East 4th St., Cincinnati, O. 











beautiful pocket size volumes of the 


25 volumes. 


<7 Appeals to You ? 


Nelson’s India Paper is used in the “ new size.” 
thinnest printing paper in the world, and makes possible the 


It is the 


New Century Library 


Book users in England and America are greatly attracted by this edition in which 
are published the works of the great novelists 


Dickens—Thackeray—Scott 


Each novel is complete in a single volume, size 44 x 64 inches, and not thicker than 
an ordinary magazine, yet contains from 556 to 1000 pages. 


The type is as clear and as easily read as that you are now reading. 


These volumes are as handsome as they are convenient, and make a choice library 
set. Thackeray’s Works, 14 volumes; Dicken’s Works, 17 volumes; Scott’s Works, 


Handsomely bound in the following styles: Cloth, gilt top, $1.00 a volume; Leather Limp, gilt top, 
$1.25 a volume; Leather Boards, gilt edges, $1.50 a volume. 
sale by all booksellers or sent postpaid on receipt of price by publishers. 


THOS. NELSON & SONS, Pubs., Dept. H, 37-41 E. 18th St., New York 


Also sets in cases in special bindings. For 
Descriptive lists on application to 











‘JOHN HOLLAND ( 






y of strikingly origina 








Founded 
in 1841. 


WRITE INSTANTLY. NEVER DROP INK. 
Guaranteed to Write Perfectly for 5 (more likely to last 20) Years. 


tl funded if perfect satisfaction and comfort is not secured. Madein large 
etoile of carta PGcslgne, in all sizes, and all kinds of points. Moderate prices. 


Your dealer will supply you, or write to us for free descriptive booklet. No. 694, and price list. 
THE JOHN HOLLAND GOLD PEN CO., 127 to 129 E. Fourth St., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Readers of Tue Lirgzrary Digest are asked to mention the publication when writing to advertisers. 


FOUNTAIN PENS 


PLEASE EVERYBODY, 
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Catarrh, Bronchitis, 
La Grippe 


Cured With Vaporium 


Therespiratory tract is peculiarly complicated 
and sensitive. It can only be treated suc- 
cessfully by bringing into direct contact with 
its surfaces when diseased, some powerful, 
but non-irritating remedy. Such is 


Vaporium 


v4, fo It is simply medicated dry fresh air, 
which is forced into the tract, reaching 
every part, and is exhaled through the 
mouth ; rational and simple as breathing. 
No sprays, vapors or douches—an agree- 
able, positive cure. Efficient in Sore 
Throat,Hay Fever, Asthma, Headacheand 
Deafness, when caused by. catarrh, and 


Prevents LaGrippe 


Complete outfit, atomizer and Vap- 
orium for six months’ treatment 


$1.50 
by mail, carriage paid. Try 
it ten days;if not satisfac- 
tory, returnitand get your 
money back. References: 
Any bank in Battle Creek. 


VAPORIUM CO. 
88 West Main Street * 
BATTLE CREEK, MICHIGAN ' 








N COMPOUNDING, an incomplete mixture 
was accidentally spilled on the back of the 
hand, and on washing afterward it was dis- 

covered that the hair was com = Tages 
We named the new discovery frop E, It is 
absolutely harmless, but works sure nae. 
Apply for a few minutes and the hair disap; 
as if by magic. It Cannot Fail. the 
growth be light, _ ae ey oy | will remove it; 
the heavy growt beard or gro 
on moles, may po two or more applications, 
and without slightest inj or unpleasant feel- 
ing when meg or ever oierwest 
gp yes een electrolysis. 
Used by people of refinement, and recommended by 
all who have tested its merits 

Modene sent by mail, in a, i 
(securely sealed), on receipt of ° 
bottle. Send money by letter, ox oad 


address —- lainly, P taken. 
LOCAL AND GENERAL AGENTS WANTED 


MODENE MANUFACT URING CO. 
, Cincinnati, Ohio 
Every te Gaaranteed 
(2 We Offer $1,000 for Failure or the Slightest 




















T is because | know it does save 
them, because / know it is God's 
truth, that I take the deepest interest 
in the Keeley Cure, and so long as | 
live | shall raise my voice in advocat- 
ing its efficacy. 
Rt. Rev. JOHN SHANLEY, 
Bishop of North Dakota. 


i + * . + * 
Deddace- cach: ¢-die / SAY in conjunction and unison with 
7 heving : defaite the mothers who have been blessed : 
pathology. € dais-, 

ease yields easily tothe | eo and iat sil the Kesley 


treatment as admin- 
Mrs. LEONORA M. LAKE, 


istered at the follow- 
ing Keeley Institutes: Third Vice-President C. T. A. U. 





Detailed information ot this treatment, and proofs of its success, 
sent free upon application to any of the institutions named. 
ADDRESS THE INSTITUTE NEAREST YOU. 

Los Angeles, Cal., “* Portland, Me., “““" White Plains, N.Y. Salt Lake City, Utah, 


| ap and § Spring's Sts. 116 St. Buffalo, N. Y., 164 

San Francisco Lexington, 799 es South St. 

1170 Ma Market St. Kansas C To, Mo. Ogdensbu XY. Rutland, Vt. 

West Haven, Conn. 716 West 10th St. Portland. * mond, Va., 
Washington, D. C. St. Louis, M 420 Williams Ave. be Oo. 12th St. 
21 Nowth: Capitol St. 08, Loogat St. Philadelphia, Pa. Seattl 

ht t,t 1 rand Rapids, Mich., 812 North Broad st. rSaliivan Biocic. 

or 9&1 Sheldon St. Pittsburg esha, W: 


Ww 
1908 South. Adams St. Omaha. N dias Pitch Ave. Toronto, ae 


eb., 
Plainfield, Cor. 19th and Leay- Providence, i » Bos Queen St., West. 
New elena e enworth Sts. ashington St. winnipeg, Man. an. ey 
Felicity St. Carson City, Nee Dallas. 1 Tex., 
North Conway, N. H. ‘Belleview Place. 


“ Non-Heredity of Inebriety,” by Dr. Leslie BE. Keeley, mailed upon application. Leste E. Keeter, M.D.. LL.D 

















Sei} ire brighrer? 
ene wives ae use SAPOLIO 
never seem to grow old. Irvacake--- 


GoPpraian 











=> The 







ite Best Hot Air « 





Battle Oreck Mich prefer ed a will be 








We .Want ae 


to cure. ALLEN’S ANTISEPTIC CORN 
PLASTER does it; and all we ask is for 
people who have corns to let us send them 
free, a plaster to prove it. 

Send address—no money. 
GEORGE M. DORRANCE, 221 Fulton St., Dept.H New York 








“A splendid style that s cugneete the better ele- 


ments of Emerson, Ruskin, 
Glebe-Demecrat, 


The “3 
Affirmative 
Intellect FERGUS 


FERGUSON 

Here is a man with a message! The remarkable 
reception given to “ The Religion of Democracy” 
shoved that his message is a vital one. In this new 
book it is clearer, the style more lucid and no less 
brilliant, the note of confident hope stronger and 
= Tn an “ of intellectual depression,” it 

out like a ugle- note on a frost means, 

Vater Mr, Ferguson's pen, Christianity is no lon 
a as mere ecclesiasticiem, but as a new worlc a. 
order, of which Americanism is the foreshadow- 
ing; the University, broadened and democratized, 
the center; the affirmative intellect—the intellect 
that creates, initiates, leads—is the dominant force, 
The part to be played by the Protestant Episcopal 
Church is of special interest. 


ugo.”—St. Louis 


Julian Hawthorne: “He has the power of in 
dependent thought, and of the creative, or artistic 
faculty. He is not a mere echo. Heis positive, not 
passive, These are great merits.” 


i2mo, Cloth. 90cts.,net. Postage, 7 cts. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Pubs., NEW YORK 
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Liver 
| Bed Spreads and 


is common Hand Embroidered. Beautiful floral and 


scroll designs are shown in these pure linen Bed 
Spreads. The raised all-white embroidery standing 


TRY out in strong relief. They launder easily, and give 
way unusual satisfaction. $15, 18.50, 22.50, 25.00, and 


ds, 
POSTUM COF F EE "Renaissance Lace. These speads are always 


in vogue and are very attractive. Our present collec- 

tion is im every way representative. $20.00, 22.50, 
25.00 and up. 

: 9? 

PLAIN LIVING « Patent Satin. While similar in looks to 

4 the old-time Marseilles, these quilts have entirely su- 

s handsomer and better in 

Too much of sweet or fat or regular use of tea and perseded them. They are oh 
y d at $2.00, 3.00, 4.00, 5.00, 7.50 
coffee clogs the liver and shows in some form of ree! Ali TR dal lca yaw rene 


; ‘ 10.00 and upwards. 
aitemnt.. Coffee seriously affects many highly organ- Blankets and Comfortables of all kinds, including 




















ized people. the extra long and extra large sizes. 
It pays to live simply and be healthy. Well people Mail orders have prompt attention. 
can do things. Postum Cereal Coffee looks and tastes 


like coffee, but is a pure food drink and highly nourish- James McCutcheon & Co., 


ing in its effect on body. Grocers furnish at 15 and | «* The Linen Store,”’ 





SSS SSS 





25 cents. R\ 14 West 23d St., New York. 
SS 
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Pres. William MeKinley cald: “The Columbian-Histori- 
cal Novels are really one of the most beautiful productions of 
the American press I have seen. The idea in writing them is 
certai a most patriotic one. . . A pleasure conferred upon 
those who may be so fortunate as to possess the work.” 


COLUMBIAN HISTORICAL NOVELS 


Thirteen Charming Novels Presenting His- 
-” W. H. Vail, of St. Louis, Mo., writes: tory in a New and Attractive Form. 

I was called to a patient suffering from Stirring and Fascinating Stories of Love Adventure, Super- 
Rheumatism in the lower limbs, which were We + ge War, and Patriotism. They tell the Narrative rr. 
very sore and stiff. He was nearly wild J. R. Musick. ee ae ere 


with pain when | arrived. This was the HIGHLY COMMENDED 


fourth attack he had had in the present year. vi Fe. J. nt of * af oO. O. A rs 
iy ssociation, Washington: “ In the harmonious blending 
1 placed him at once on Tartarlithine, and in i of a thrilling romance with the most important facts in the 
twenty-four hours the pain was markedly i history of our country, theyare without a parallel.” 
abated. Three days later the soreness had sS pug t yA a A pr gt bie Univer- 
a i eied % Y sity: ave n much interested in the volumes.” 
oe and Re and make win CF'hie ; % The Review of Reviews, N.Y.: ‘We recom- 
imbs quite well. I ordered him to continue ' % mend these books especially to the teachers of American 
the treatment for ten days longer in order | y history.” 
to prevent a relapse. He did so, and has “ a TITLES OF THE VOLUMES 
‘ ‘ . CotumpBia: A Story of the Discovery of America 
had no recurrence of the trouble.” 1 ~ . Estevan: A Story of the Spanish Conquest 
«. 6 =. AUGUSTINE: A Story of the Huguenots 
Send for our Free Pamphlet, tell- | @ ‘V. ‘Tam Pronms , A Story of Masenct 


| " . THe Prrerms; A Story of Massachusetts 
ing you how to cure Rheumatism. . ACENTURY Too Soon: Astory of Bacon’s Rebellion. 


. THe WITCH OF SALEM; or, Credulity Run Mad 
. . Y . Brappock: A Story of the French and Indian Wars 
Tartarlithine is sold by all druggists, or will | i IX. INDEPENDENCE; A Story of the American Revolution 
eeeet post-paid by mail, » $1.00 per q vt . Sustanvep Honor: A Story of the War of 1812 








, . HUMBLED Paipe: AStory of the Mexican War 
j | us c Unston: A Storv of the Great. Rehellion 
Y . Lira: A Story of the Spanish-American War. 
About 5500 Pages, 330 Illustrations, Chronology, and 
eta 4 ae) ee ROBBINS | ¥ Maps. Cioth, $21.75. Half Morocco, $32.50. 
97 FULTON STREET NEW YORK Funk & Wagnalis Company, Pubs., New York. 
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